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(rxtra- Departmental Activities of its Members 





MHE early history of the Indian Civil Service or the 1.C.S., as it is generally 

known, is intimately bound with that of the East India Company. In 1601 
this Company started as a private body of London merchants for trading not 
_ only in India, but throughout the vast area in south-east Asia, then generally 
known as the East Indies. For some eighty years the Company followed a 
policy of peaceful trade both at sea and on land as laid down by Sir Thomas 
Roe in 1616, but in 168! at the instance of Sir Josia Child, its governor, it 
decided '"'to establish such a policy of civil and military power, and to create and 
secure such a large revenue to maintain both, as may be the foundation of a 
large, well grounded, sure English dominion in India for all time to come.” 
From this date, therefore; the Company began, in addition to its normal trading 
activities, to make a bid for an empire. In 1709, the old London Company 
was replaced by a "United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies” ; in 1833 the name was shortened to East India Company. Trade, 
which was still the primary consideration of the Company, flourished during 
the period 1709-1744. From 1744-1761, however, not only its trade but ite 
very existence was jeopardised by more or less continuous wars with the 
rival French Company. This period almost coincided with the break up of 
the Moghul Empire, and gradually but ever increasingly the East India Com- 
pany began “to interfere as an Indian power in Indian affairs". With the 
assumption of the Diwani of Bengal in 1765 its original trade activities in India 
were gradually but more or less definitely replaced by administration and 
government of parts of the country which it had taken possession of, and from 
1773 its operations began to be reviewed by the British Parliament. In 1813 at 
the time of the renewal of the Company's Charter its trade monopoly was 
abolished, while by the Charter of 1833 it ceased to be a commercial concern, 
and became the agency which carried on the’ government of India "n trust 
for His Majesty, his heirs and successors". In 1858 the trust was determined 
and the powers of the Company were taken over directly by the Crown. As 
has been well summed up by Blunt, it was thus that the "Governor and Com- 
pany of merchants of London'' of 1601 became transformed into “the Secretary 
of State for India in Council", .. “a few trading stations had developed 
into an empire ; and the aden hl inhabited them had become the Indian 
Civil Service.” 

The first fleet of the Company which set out east in 1601 carried a number 
of merchants or commercial agents for the trading-posts to be founded in the 

t Indies. In view of the trading-posts being designated as Factories the 
commercial agents employed there were commonly known as Factors. In 
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the earlier days the factors were generally grown up men with some knowledge 
of eastern trade in Levant, etc., but as the supply of such experienced hands 
was limited, raw youths were sent out as apprentices to be trained in thé í busi- 
ness, and promoted "by degrees according to their deservings’’. A "minute 
of December 1674 established a more or less regular service with four grades - 
(i) Apprentice on £5/- during the first five years rising to £20/- after 7 years’ 
service, (ii) Writer on £10/- rising to £20/- after 7 years, (iii) Junior factor on 
£20/- rising to £30/- after 7 years, and (iv) Senior factor on £30/- rising to 
£40/- after 7 years. No special qualifications were required except good 
penmanship and some knowledge of book-keeping, and most of them up to 
1694 came "from Christ's Hospital, which provided a commercial education." 
These apprentices were generally lads of the ages of 15-16 years, and the 
heads of the factories had to exercise “`a very strict control over them somewhat 
similar to that of the dean of a college at Oxford or Cambridge” ; this is clear 
from the fines and even imprisonment laid down by an Act of the Council of 
Surat in 1633 for being absent after hours, neglecting prayers, swearing, 
drunkeness, or striking and abusing people not connected with the service 
of the Company. Above these lower grades were Merchants and Senior 
Merchants, while the chief of a factory was known as the Agent, and that of a 
large factory to which other factories were subordinate was designated Presi- 
dent, apparently on the analogy of the head of the Dutch factories.: The head 
of the Surat factory was called President m (816, but ultimately there were 
only three Presidents: at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and that is why the 
three provinces of Bombay, Madras and Bengal were until recently known as 
Presidencies. 

The scales of salaries for the lower grades, as noted above, were supple- 
mented by allowances for servants and washing, free board and lodging and 
generous traveling allowances. The Company's employees, however, were 
not permitted to draw more than !4—V^5 of their salaries in India, the balance 
being credited to their accounts in England and to be paid on retirement. 
They were, however, allowed to draw on their accounts for "payments to 
relatives or for investments in stock of some trading voyage". As a result of 
this last proviso the Company's employees were able to engage in private 
trade, and at various times steps had to be taken to stop this practice which 
involved serious loss to the trade of the Company. In addition, later in the 
history of the Company certain officers were allowed commissions at fixed 
rates on the amount of revenue collected by them from the areas under their 
jurisdiction. These commissions amounted to very substantial figures, as is 
borne out by actual records. For example, the Collector of a large district 
whose monthly salary was Rs. 1,500/- only, received on an average Rs. 2,000/- 
per month as his commission, while even as late as 1772-73 the Governor of 
Bengal whose annual emoluments were only £4,800/- drew as his commission on 
the revenue about £18,200/- a year, and the total emoluments of the members 
of Council with commissions came to £1,500 to £3,000 a year, according to 
their ranks. Private trade was, however, more paying. One officer who was 
given a four years’ contract for the supply of opium sold it at once for 


£40,000/-. Grand, the husband of the famous Mrs. Grand who later married 
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Talleyrand, amassed a large fortune during his tenure of office as the Collector 
of Tirhut by private trade in indigo. The real source of making fortunes, 
however, was through receiving presents or Nazars of which very glaring 
exam,.cs were those of Clive, and the factors at the Forts St. David and St. 
* George. Similarly the Resident at Benares in addition to his poor pittance 
of Rs. 1,000/- a month is recorded to have made Rs. 400,000/- a year from 
irregular emoluments. In 1765, the Directors sent orders prohibiting their 
servants from receiving presents, and issued instructions for a pledge being 
added to the covenants of all Company's servants according to which they could 
not receive any presents of a value of over Rs. 1,000/- without the sanction 
of ‘the Governor and his Council and of over Rs. 4,000/- without the sanction 
of the Directors. Clive on arrival at Caucutta as Governor in 1765, and 
forgetting his own past, compelled all Company's servants of whatever rank 
to sign the new Convenants. The Regulating Act of 1773 forbade this practice, 
as also private trade, while Pitt’s Act of 1784 made it punishable as extortion. 
Cornwallis during the period of his regime as Governor-General, was respon- 
sible not only for bringing about stability by far-reaching reforms in the civil, 
revenue and criminal administration, but appointed for the first time a civil 
auditor for examining and checking all civil expénditure. He also represented 
to the Directors of the Company that corruption and private trade would not 
be stopped unless the administrative officers are adequately paid. He re- 
marked that "salaries should be given sufficient to enable them to live in a 
decent and comfortable manner and to make such savings as would give them 
a prospect of being able in a moderate number of years to return and spend 
the latter part of their days in easy circumstances at home”. This led the 
Directors to adopt the system of allowing the Collectors in addition to their 
salaries a commission on the revenues collected. The Directors adopted this 
'measure, as they did not like the idea of large appropriations for high salaries 
appearing in the balance sheets of the Company. It, however, remained a 
source of grave discontent, as revenues varied from district to district—in the 
larger districts the Collector's share amounted to as much as Rs. 27,500/- a 
year—and so the emoluments of a collector were liable to differ in accordance 
with the district to which he was posted. Commercial Residents and Agents, 
who were concerned solely with the trading activities of the Company, still 
continued to enjoy the right of private trade, and were allowed in addition 
a commission on goods purchased for the Company. 
^ During Cornwallis's period of Governor-Generalship, Civil Service in the 
modern sense of the term was established as a result of the Charter Act of 1793. 
According to the provisions of this Act posts in‘the civil administration were 
to be reserved for the Civil Service, thus preventing recruitment by patronage, 
nepotism etc. in England.. Further, vacancies occurring in various Presidencies 
were hereafter to be filled up from among the Civil Servants of that Presidency. 
. Promotion was, to a great extent, to be governed by seniority, fixed salaries 
proportionate to the responsibilities were sanctioned for specific posts, and 
finally perquisites and allowances were totally stopped. 
Till 1784 there were no limitations in regard to the age of recruitment, 
but in Pitt's India Act of that year the minimum age was fixed at 15 and the 
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maximum at |8 years. In the Charter Act of 1793, however, the age was 
raised to 22 years. The only qualifications for appointment continued to be 
rudiments of commercial knowledge, but Lord Wellesley in 1800 realized that 
a much higher standard of education and training was essential if the officers 
of the Indian Civil Service were to carry out their administrative duties 
efficiently. With a view to standardising the training, of the recruits for service 
in the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay he proposed to start 
a single institution where such training would be imparted. This was calculated 
not only to bring about a uniform standard of training, but also to give the 
future administrators the same outlook and angle of vision, and finally to 
break down any suspicion of rivalry and jealousy among officers in different 
Presidencies. Accordingly in 1800 he established a residential institution at 
Calcutta under the name of the College of Fort William, which all future 
candidates and those who had been in the country for less than 3 years, were 
to attend for a period of three years. Its curriculum was very comprehensive, 
and included not only a study of Indian history, law, religion, ethnology, and 
Oriental languages, but also of ethics, civil jurisprudence, international law 
and general history. The Governor-General himself became the patron and 
visitor of the College, while its governing body was constituted by the members 
of the Supreme Council and the Judges of the Sudder Courts. The head of the 
College was to be a Church of England clergyman and was designated the 
Provost—{Rev. David Brown was the first Provost)—and would have a Vice- 
Provost under him for carrying on the administration. Professorships for various 
subjects were established and several professors actually appointed. Among 
these were such distinguished Orientalists as H. T. Colebrooke for Sanskrit 
and Hindu Law, Francis Gladwin for Persian, Captain Charles Stewart for 
Persian and Arabic, and the famous missionary William Carey for Bengali. 
This institution besides developing the mental and intellectual powers of the 
candidates materially helped in improving their morals, and as a result.of a 
three years' stay during the most impressionable period of their'life under 
the strict but sympathetic supervision of the Provost and Vice-Provost a spint 
of discipline, orderliness and duty was instilled in these young, would-be 
administrators. One important aspect of the training to which special reference 
may be made consisted in the steps taken to cultivate a thorough mastery of 

Oriental languages, and in this connection they had to take part in debates - 
on the Public Disputation Days. Some of the subjects for these debates are 
of interest. In 180] there was a debate in Bengali on ' The Asiatics are capable 
of as high a degree of civilization as the Europeans." In 1803 there was a 
debate in Hindustani on “The suicide of Hindu widows by burning themselves 
with the -bodies of their deceased husbands is a practice repugnant to the 
natural feelings and inconsistent with moral duty." The College of Fort 
William was housed in the Writers’ Buildings, now the Secreariat building of 
the Government of Bengal—the name Writers’ Building was given because it 
served also as the residence for the Writers or the recruits to the Civil Service. 
Though this institution produced some very distinguished Civilians such as 
Metcalfe, Bayley, Scott, : Elphinstone and others, it was not destined to have a 
long life. Lord Wellesley had started it in anticipation of the sanction of the 
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Court of Directors, but on the scheme being referred to the Directors they 
refused to sanction it on the score of its being too costly and grandiose. They 
also did not agree that the Governor-General alone should have the power to 
decide after a period of training at the College the Presidencies to which the 
various candidates were to be posted. They, however, agreed to maintaining 
the College as a school for the study of Oriental languages. It continued in an 
attenuated form as a residential College up to 1835, after which the students 
were allowed to live elsewhere ; the building, however, continued to be used 
for their education and examinations till January 1854 when the College was 
finally abolished. This institution, which started so well, soon outlived its use- 
fulness, and its training and examinations became more and more superficial. 
Sir George Campbell passed all the requisite examinations of the institution 
in 1843 in five months, some did these in 2-3 months, while others spent as 
much as three years for passing the examinations. The actual training also was 
apparently rudimentary, and as O'Malley has summed up “so far from the 
College being of use as a school of languages, men left it knowing little more 
of Indian languages . . . . they could neither converse with Indians nor under- 
stand any ordinary paper read out in Court." Henry Torrens in 1836, humor- 
ously stated that all the candidates in the College had to do was to learn "some 
few dialects. You'll do it (if you don't, why you are deported) in about a 
year. That's for you Writers '—the reference being to the rule, which had 
been laid down, but seldom enforced, that candidates, who failed to pass the 
examinations within the specified time, would be sent back to England. 

The urgent representations of Lord Wellesley, however, made the 
Directors recognize the necessity. of higher educational qualifications and train- 
ing for the [.C.S. recruits, and the Committee of Correspondence to whom 
the question was referred, recommended that Writers should not be sent to 
India before the age of 18, and that a college should be established in England 
where the selected candidates should receive a “general education in Classics, 
Mathematics and Arithmetic, the elements of general law, and Omental 
learning." Accordingly the estate of Haileybury in Hertfordshire was pur- 
chased in 1805 for establishing a college, and pending the erection of the 
buildings "The East India College, Herts’ was started in 1806 in Hertford 
Castle. In 1809 it was transferred to the newly erected buildings at Haileybury. 
Students were admitted to this institution at the age of 15, and remained there 
till they were 18 or till they were sent out to India. The College year was 
divided into two terms of 20 weeks each and the fees were fixed at fifty 
guineas a term. The reservation of appointments to the |.C.S. for students 
of the Haileybury received legislative sanction in 1813, when according to an 
Act of Parliament no one could be appointed as a Writer unless he had spent 
four terms at Haileybury. In 1826 owing to a large number of vacancies for 
which sufficient number of trained candidates were not available, the Act was 
modified, and the Directors were empowered to appoint as Writers candidates 
who had never been to Haileybury, but who had passed a qualifying examina- 
tion. This arrangement lasted for five years from 1827-1832, and 83 Writers, 
among whom was the famous historian Sir Henry Elliot, were recruited. 


The Charter Act of 1793 had laid down that Writers below the age of 15 
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or over 22 were not to be sent to India. As the age for joining the Haileybury 
College was fixed at 15, the candidates after spending two years there were 
about 17 years old when they commenced service. Later in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament of 1829 the time spent at the Haileybury College after 
the age of 17 was also to be counted as service in India. In the India Act of 
1833, however, it was laid down that no candidate for the entrance examina- 
tion should be below the age of 17 or above the age of 20 years. But in the 
Act of 1837 the maximum ages for admission in the College was fixed at 21, 

and for appointment as Writer at 23 years. This was in response to the 
urgent representations of the staff of the Haileybury College that mere boys 
should not be admitted into the College. In the earher days nomination for 
admission to the College was one of the greatly prized privileges of the Directors 
of the East India Company. This was a relic of the rules laid down in 1714 | 
that a candidate for a post in the Company's service could only be admitted 
if he was nominated by one of its Directors. Some authorities have justified 
this system on the ground that ‘“The Directors were for the most part men who 
had-long experience of India and a just appreciation of Oriental conditions. 
They knew that the people of India were accustomed to having authority 
exercised by a governing class and were keenly alive to the character of its 
personnel. They accordingly gave their nominations to youths of a class which 
might be expected to command respect in India". In 1833 a competitive 
examination was instituted for admission to the College, and for every vacancy 
at least 4 candidates had to be nominated ; the best of these was selected for 
admission by examination. The entrance examination, however, even after 
this Act remained merely a qualifying examination, as the Directors cleverly 
evaded the provisions of the Act not only by making limited nominations, 
but also by confining them to boys who were most likely to pass the examina- 

tion. The entrance and subsequent examinations, however, to some extent 
ensured a standard of initial education, while the system of nomination, in 
spite of the charges of favouritism and nepotism brought against it, ensured 
the perpetuation of family connections with the country and a tradition of 
service handed down from generation to generation; there are instances on 
record, as for example of the Thackeray family of which 19 generations were 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. The right of the Directors to make 
nomination for admission to the Haileybury College for appointments in the 
Covenanted Civil Service continued in force to the end of April 1854, although 
appointments to the Indian’ Civil Service were thrown open to competition by 
the Act of Parliament in 1853 when the Charter of the East India Company 
was renewed for the last time. In 1854 a committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Macaulay, who had long advocated a competitive system for raising 
the standard of recruitment, was appointed to put up proposals for giving 
effect to the provisions of the Act of 1853. This committee recommended 
the selection of candidates by a competitive examination, the abolition of the 
College at Haileybury, and finally a period of probation for training before 
the candidates were actually sent out to India. The recommendations of the 
committee were accepted, and in consonance with the provisions in the Act of 


1855 the Haileybury College was abolished in 1857; it became thereafter a 
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Public School. Various changes have since been introduced in regard to age 
limit for recruitment, but it has never been below 17 or over 24 years. The 
Macaulay Committee, while recommending the minimum ages of 18 and the 
maximum of 23 years for recruitment, laid down that "it is undoubtedly desir- 
able that the civil servant of the Company should start on his duties while 
still young, but it is also desirable that he should have received the best, the 
most liberal, the most finished education that his native country affords.” 
It further recommended that after selection, but before being sent out to 
India, the candidates should devote two years to the study of Indian history, 
prnciples of jurisprudence, political economy and Oriental languages. The 
first competitive examination was held in 1855. In 1892 as a result of the 
recommendations of the Aitchison Commission and the English educational 
authorities the minimum age limit was raised to 2] and the maximum to 23 
years, and the period of training reduced to one year. In 1906, however, the 
respective age limits were raised to 22 and 24. 

The Royal Commission of 1912, however, considered one year's period 
of probation as far too short for specialized training in laws, languages, history 
and customs of India. The Commission was further of the opinion that the 
young civilian normally had a very inadequate legal knowledge when he first 
arrived in the country, and it was essential that fuller and more intimate 
training in legal work should be arranged for after his selection. It, therefore, 
proposed that the period of probation should be extended to 3 years, and in 
view of the fact that the best age for arriving in India and commencing service 
from the medical as well as administrative points of view was 22-23, it recom- 
mended that the age limit for the open competitive examination be fixed at 
17 to 19. "These recommendations were not accepted in toto, but in 1921 the 
minimum age was reduced to 21, the upper age limit being retained at 24, and 
the extension of the probationary course to 2 years was authorized, though 
not prescribed. The Lee Commission on Superior Services in Índia in its report 
expressed diametrically opposite views and suggested that the age limit for 
candidates for the competitive examination in England should be kept at 21-24, 
with a one-year period of probation thereafter. The World War of 1914-18 
entirely upset the arrangements for appointments to the Civil Service. The 
competitive examinations continued to be held, but only a limited number of 
appointments were possible. During this period only 29 new appointments, 
17 British and 12 Indian, were made, while in the first 3 years after the War, i.e., 
during 1919-21, as many as 206 new officers had to be admitted to the Service to 
fill up the vacancies in the cadre. For meeting this extraordinary demand 
an Act was passed in 1915 by which ex-Service men were to be appointed, 
not by competitive examination but by selection, subject to their satisfying a 
qualifying test. Further, in 1922 competitive examinations were started simul- 
taneously in India with those held in England for the recruitment of Indians to 
the Service on an extended scale. The period of probation for Indians selected 
in India was laid down at 2 years, while that for candidates selected in 
England remained at | year. As a result, and consequent on the measures 
taken for increasing the number of Indians in the Service before the present 
war recruitment to the Service was made: (i) on the results of the annual com- 
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petitive examinations in England, (ii) by a similar examination held in India 
for selecting Indian nominees, and (iii) by direct appointments of Indians 
through nomination on communal and other grounds. 

The term Civil Service is generally applied to the personnel employed in a 
non-combatant capacity for the administration of a country. Both combatant 
and non-combatant employees of the East India Company in the earlier days 
were known as its servants, and those who carried on the mercantile activities, 
sensu stricto, were known as Civil Servants to distinguish them from those 
engaged in duties of a naval or military character. In 1793 there were three 
Presidencies, Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and as further territories came 
under British Rule, they were attached to the Bengal Presidency: the esta- 
blishment of new provinces is a creation of a much later date. The civil 
officers of the three Presidencies belonged respectively to the Bengal Civil 
Service, Bombay Civil Service, and Madras Civil Service, and collectively the 
Service was known as “the Covenanted Civil Service of India” because the 
officers had to execute covenants at the time of entering service. Restriction 
of service of the officers to their respective Presidencies laid down in the 
Charter Act of 1793, and reaffirmed in that of 1833, had, however, been causing 
administrative difficulties. This was abolished by the order of Lord Salisbury, 
the then Secretary of State for India in 1878, and the Service thereafter became 
an All-India Service, ‘though the measure received legislative sanction only 
when the Government of India Act of 1912 was enacted. The Aitchison Public 
Service Commission of 1886-87 recommended that the term “‘Covenanted Civil 
Service of India" should be replaced by "Imperial Civil Service of India", 
but the then Secretary of State, Lord Cross, did not accept this recommenda- 
tion, and ordered that it should thereafter be designated as "the Civil Service of 
India". This name, however, did not gain general currency, and the name 
Indian Civil Service or in its contracted form [.C.S. gradually came into vogue. 
This name had been used as early as 1876 by Cotterell Tupp in his work “The 
Indian Civil Service and the Competitive System”, while in 1878 he had 
published a combined “Indian Civil Service List” though curiously enough 
he described himself on the title page of the work as of "Bengal Civil Service". 
Douglas Dewar's ingenious explanation of the genesis of the name I.C.S. 
"Since the Company ceased to exist the letters I.C.S. have taken the place of 
H.E.1.C.S.—the Honourable East India Company's Servant" cannot, there- 
fore, be accepted as correct. As O'Malley has aptly summed up “As the 
character of the Company changed and its trading operations were first supple- 
mented by territorial dominion and eventually replaced by the responsibilities 
of Government, its Civil Servants were transformed from traders into adminis- 
trators. The term Civil Service consequently acquired a new meaning, con- 
notting not the status of non-combatants but the work of civil administration 
in which its members were engaged. The Indian Civil Service is, however, 
not altogether a Civil Service in the English sense of the term. It is only one, 
but the highest of the' public services in India, a corps d'elite responsible 
for the higher branches of the administration and filing judicial as well as 
executive offices. lt is not merely an executive agency of the government but 
helps to formulate and direct policy, for some of its senior members are 
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Governors of provinces and are members both of executive and legislative 
Councils." In addition to the normal executive charges there were, as Blunt 
has remarked even as late as the middle of the Nineteenth century, "practi- 
cally no duties which were outside the scope of the I.C.S., except those of 
the sailor, the soldier, the physician and the padre ; and even of these duties 
the Civilian occasionally performed some, in an amateur way’. They were 
normally in charge of finance—as Accountant Generals etc.—, excise, opium, 
customs, stamps—as vendors and distributors of stamps and endorsers of stamp 
papers—Superintendents of lotteries, Postmaster Generals, Superintendents 
and Inspector generals of prisons, police, and even held such technical jobs 
as Superintendents of Botanical Gardens, Conservators of Forests, Salt Agents 
and Superintendents of Salt posts, import and export warehouse keepers, 
directors, secretaries and treasurers of Banks, naval store-keepers etc., while 
such departments as those of Industries, Agriculture, Fisheries, Stationery and 
Printing, were. also under I.C.S. officers. They also acted as Superintendents 
of Gazetteers, Press Commissioners, Directors of Public Instruction, of Ethno- 
logy and Ethnography, and so on. During the Great War of 1914-18 a dis- 
tinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, Dr. S. 5. Nehru, acted as a 
professor of Physics in Muir Central College, Allahabad, for some time. In 
the above list I have not included various miscellaneous appointments, such as 
Controllers of supplies, prices, imports and exports, etc., which have been 
created to meet the exigencies of the present World War, but I would parti- 
cularly like to direct your attention to a special appintment, the Secretary of 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research to which an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service was appointed when the Board was created in 1942. From 
the above it is clear that there are almost no duties which were considered 
as being outside the scope of the Indian Civil Service, and considering the 
little technical knowledge and training that officers appointed to such charges 
had at the time of their appointment, it is a matter of great credit that they 
performed their duties as efficiently as they often did. There were, as was 
inevitable, a number of failures, but in general the work was, considering 
the times and limitations, well carried out. 

In the’ above historical account I have attempted to give a general review 
of the development of the Service, the varying: methods of its recruitment at 
different times, the age for recruitment, training in specially established institu- 
tions, competitive examinations, periods of probation after selection etc. This 
enables us to have a general idea of the attempts made by the authorities for 
trying to replace the untrained raw youths nominated as Writers by the 
Directors of the East India Company by better educated and properly trained 
recruits for the very important administrative service of the country. In this 
brief review | have not attempted to deal with the division of the Service into 
administrative and judicial, the establishment of uncovenanted statutory and 
provincial Civil services, the changes in the condition of service as a result 
of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, and other allied developments. 

Earlier I detailed some of the very varied offices which have been held 
by members of the I.C.S., and the great multiplicity of duties which they 
have had to perform from time to time. Their extra-departmental activities, 
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naturally dependent as they were on the individual talents and interests of the 
officers concerned, have also been equally varied. 

Douglas Dewar in surveying the literary activities of the Bengal Civil 
establishment to which the majority of Company's servants belonged up to the 
middle of the Nineteenth century, opines that very few civilians published any 
literary works beyond their official reports etc. According to him the main 
reason for the paucity of men with literary gifts was that ‘in the days of 
patronage comparatively few ‘brainy’ men entered the Company's civil 
service." It may be conceded that until 1856, when the system of recruitment 
to the Service through competition was introduced, the number of civilians 
who attained literary eminence, as O'Malley has rightly concluded, was com- 
parative small, but there can be no doubt that there were some very great 
names among them, and a great deal of the work produced was of a very 
high quality indeed.- Sir Charles Elliott, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal's re- 
marks that “there is no leisured class amongst us who have time to look 
around, collect and digest information, and give it out in a literary form. We 
are all slaves of the desk— We most of us work more incessantly than almost 
any class in any other country” are also of interest in this connection. Not- 
withstanding the great pressure of work for the I.C.S., however, many civilians 
have been engaged in literary pursuits and combined with their official duties 
scholarly researches into Indian history, philology, religions, ethnology, 
numismatics, economics etc. It is, therefore, really unfortunate that the present- 
day civilians are becoming less and less inclined to deyote any of their leisure 
time to such activities. 

In the following pages is given a brief review of the literary, historical, 
scientific and miscellaneous achievements of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service from about the time of the assumption of the Diwani of Bengal by the 
East India Company in 1765. 

Sir William Jones, who was not only the founder of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, but to whom mainly the Society owes the distinction it attained very 
early in its career, naturally must be considered first. He was the youngest 
son of William Jones, the mathematician, and after being educated at Harrow 
and Oxford began studies in Oriental and other languages. In 1770 he tran- 
slated the life of Nadir Shah from Persian into French for the King of Denmark, 
and wrote a Persian Grammar in 1771. He also published several commen- 
taries on Asiatic Poetry, and unsuccessfully tried for the Arabic Professorship 
at Oxford. Though not strictly a member of the Company's Civil Service, he 
was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta in 1783, and held this 
office till his early death. He translated the Ordinances of the Hindu Law-giver 
Manu, the Shankuntala of Kalidas, the Gitagobinda of Jagadeva, the 
Hitopadesha of Pilpai, and some works on Muhammadan Law. In addition 
to these literary works he delivered 11 Anniversary discourses to the Society 
which stand out as classical examples of Presidential addresses. He also wrote 
two learned treatises. on the Chronology of the Hindus, and also contributed 
a paper on the Lemur Loris, prepared a preliminary Catalogue of Indian plants 
in which he tried to collate the Sanskrit names with their Linnaean generic 
names, and published an interesting contribution entitled "Observations on 
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Select Indian Plants". With him may be bracketed Sir John Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth) who was the second President of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Though he is best remembered as the author of the Permanent 
Settlement and Land Revenue system of Bengal, he published a number of 
papers in the Asiatic Researches and edited the Memoirs of Sir William Jones 
in 1804. 

Chronologically speaking Robert Orme, the famous historian, should have 
been mentioned before Sir William Jones. He came to Calcutta as an assistant 
in a mercantile house in 1742, and in 1743 took up the post of a Wniter in the 
Last India Company's service. He published two outstanding works: 
(1) A History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan 
from the year 1745 (1763-1778) and (2) Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, of the Morattoes, and of the English Concerns in Indostan from the 
year 1659 (1782). He also served as the histriographer to the East India 


Company for some 30 years. 


Francis Gladwin was a distinguished Oriental scholar. He joined the Com- 
pany s Civil Service, after spending a few years in the Bengal Army. He also 
served as the Professor of Persian in the College of Fort William in 1801. 
He was the author of a Compendium of English and Persian (1780), a Dictionary 
of Mahammadan Law and Revenue terms and a History of Hindustan (1788). 
He also published translations of Ain-i-Akbari, Memoirs of Jahangir and the 
Gulistan of Sa'di. l 


Sir Charles Wilkins, another Writer in the East India Company's service, 
devoted himself to the study of Sanskrit language. He was the first Englishman 
to acquire a thorough mastery of it, and in 1770 published a Sanskrit Grammar. 
His translation of the Bhagwadgita was published in 1785, while the translations 
of the Hitopadesha and several extracts from the Mahabharata were issued 
later. He also prepared a Glossary of Oriental terms which was the fore- 
runner of Wilson's well known “Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms” 
published in 1855. He also prepared a new edition of Richardson's famous 
Persian and Arabic Dictionary. 


Jonathan Duncan, who served in India for 39 years, and was the Governor 
of Bombay for an unprecedented period of 16 years, published some valuable 
notes on Buddhistic remains from Sarnath. He was a great Oriental scholar 
and a good man, though he did not leave many published works. . 


Henry Thomas Colebrook arrived in India in 1779 on the Bengal Establish- 
ment. He contributed numerous papers to the Asiatic Researches, the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, the Transactions of the Zoological Society, and the Quarterly 
Journal of Science. His contributions covered such varied subjects as the 
Climate and Height of the Himalayas, the Geology of Bengal, Descriptions of 
Plants, Micro-meters, Philosophy of the Hindus, Indian Weights and Measures, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry, etc. His special works which déserve mention 
are a Grammar of the Sanskrit Language (1805), Amarkosha: Sanskrit Lexicon 
(1808), and a translation of a Sanskrit Algebra (1817). After his retirement he 
acted as the Asiatic Society of Bengal's London agent till his death. 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of the greatest administrators of the times, 
was also a great Oriental scholar; it was through his interest that several 
important historical Persian Works were printed for the firat time. Among 
his historical works may be mentioned the "Rise of British Power in the East” 
and the "History of India" which has run through several editions and still 
serves as an important work of reference. He also published an Account of 
the Territories conquered from the Peshwa based on personal observations 
made during the period of his service as the Resident in the Court of the 
Peshwa in Poona. 


John Leyden joined the Company's service as an Assistant Surgeon, but 
was later admitted into the Civil Service. He held such varied posts as that of ` 
a Professor of the College of Fort William, Judge of a Bengal District and the 
Assay Master. He later accompanied Lord Minto to Java as his Malay inter- 
preter. In addition to- being a poet and joint author, with Sir Walter Scott of 

"The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” he prepared important commentaries 
on the life and Memoirs of the Moghul Emperor Babur. 


H. T. Prinsep was a great Persian Scholar. Besides publishing a translation 
of the Memoirs of a Pathan Soldier of Fortune, the Nawab Muhammad Amir 
Khan (1832) he was the author of two important historical works: The Origin 
of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, and a History of the life of Ranjit Singh. 
He was, however, not so distinguished as his brother James Prnsep who, 
though not a Civilian in the strict sense served for a time as the Collector of 
Benares in addition to his normal office of the Assay-Master of the Mint. In 
addition to his scientific, archaeological and historical attainments he will 
always be remembered by his magnificient work entitled Views and lllustra- 
tions of Benares (1825), the beautiful plates of which were all prepared by him. 


Sir William Macnaughten was originally in the army, but later joined the 
Bengal Civil Service. He distinguished himself as a student of Oriental 
languages at the College of Fort William. In addition to publishing an erudite 
work entitled Principles and Precedents of Hindu Law (1828-29) he was the 
editor of an Arabic edition of Alf Laila. An English translation of this work 
was published a few. years later by another Civilian, Henry Torrens, who was 
for several years. Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Sir William Muir, who was a very distinguished Civilian of the United 
Provinces, was a very keen student of Muslim history, and will be remembered 
by his monumental works on the Life of Mahomet, Annals of the Early Cali- 
phate etc. 

William Erskine, a Bombay Civilian, published a translation of the Memoirs 
of Babar, and a History of India under Babar and Humayun ; the latter work 
is still an important source of reference. 

Sir Henry Miers Elliot, who retired as the Secretary to the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, was a very erudite scholar of Persian and 
a great historian. He rendered invaluable service to the cause of Indian 
History of the Muhammadan Period, by collecting and preserving manuscripts 
which were gradually getting destroyed and lost. He published a Bibliographi- 
cal Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India (1849), and a supplement 
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to the Glossary of Indian Terms (1849), but died at an early age before his 
main work, The History of India as told by its own Historians, had begun 
to appear. He, however, left sufficient materials for Professor John Dowson 
to complete it in eight volumes (1867-77). 

Sir Alfred Lyall wrote two erudite volumes on the religions of India m 
his Asiatic studies (1884, 1899) and published an authoritative volume on the 
Rise and Expansion of British Dominion m Inda (1893). Sir Charles Lyall 
published 2 volumes of Translations in Arabic Poetry (1885, 1894). 

Sir Edward Clive Bayley served for 3 years as Vice-President and for 5 
years as the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He published several 
important papers on Indian history, numismatics, antiquities'and archaeology. 
He was also the author of a History of Gujarat, the Local Muhammadan 
Dynasties, based on a critical study of original Pérsian manuscripts (1886). 

M. S. Howell, who retired as the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, published 
a Grammar of the classical Arabic languages. F. S. Growse was a learned 
Oriental scholar and Archaeologist. Besides publishing detailed memoirs on 
the districts of Mathura and Bulandshair he published a critical English tran- 
slation of the Ramayana of Tulsi Das (1883), and by his writings ardently 
defended the purity of the vernacular Hindi as opposed to the official 
Hindustani. 

' H. G. Keene, father and son both having the same name, were dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholars and historians. The son was the author of Fall 
of Moghul Empire (1876) and edited the first edition of Beale's Oriental Biogra- 
phical Dictionary for the Society. 

A. N. Wollaston, a Civilian at the India Office, was a distinguished Oriental 
scholar. He published a translation of Anwar-i-Suhaili (1877), an English- 
Persian Dictionary (1882), Half-hours with Muhammad (1886), and was the joint 
editor with Sir Roper Lethbridge of a revised edition of Thornton’s well known 
Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of India (1886). 

Sir George Grierson can rightly be described as the doyen of Oriental 
Philologists. He knew 180 Indian languages and 480 dialects, and his excep- 
tional services were recognized by the bestowal on him of the Order of Merit, 
which had never before been conferred for services in India. Among his 
chief works may be mentioned Introduction to Maithli Language, Seven 
Grammars of the Bihari Dialects, Languages of India, The Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan, Jaisi's Padmavati, Kashmiri Dictionary, and his monu- 
mental work in eleven volumes in connection with the Linguistic Survey of 
India completed at the age of 78 in 1928. | 

Sir William Hunters work is distinguished not only by its literary grace 
but by the variety of subjects to which he applied himself. His Annals of 
Rural Bengal was commented upon in Spectator as having been written with 
the insight of Tod and the research of Grant-Duff, “in prose almost as good 
as that of Froude’. Of his projected work on the History of India only two 
volumes were published. Mention may also'be made of his Comparative 
Dictionary of Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia (1868), Statistical 
Account of Bengal (1875-77) in 20 volumes, and 128 volumes of local Gazetteers. 
His Opus Magnum was, however, the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Ist edition 9 
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volumes in 1881, and 2nd edition 14 volumes in 1885-87). His novels: The 
Old Missionary and The Thackerays in India, and his Life of Lord Mayo bear 
testimony to his versatile activities. 

Vincent Smith after being the Chief Secretary to the United Provinces 
Government devoted himself to historical research. Among his chief works 
may be mentioned Early History of India, Asoka, Akbar the Great Mogul and 
Oxford History of India (1919). He was also a well known numismatist, and . 
wrote an authoritative work entitled A History of Fine Art in India (Ist edn. 
1911, 2nd edn. 1930). 

Henry Beveridge stands pre-eminent for his translations of Akbarmama 
and the Maathir-ul-Umara, and as editor of the Memoirs of Jahangir which had 
been translated by another Civilian, Alexander Rogers. William Irvine’s work 
on the history of the Later Mughals, his classical account of the Army of the 
Indian Mughals and his translation of Manucci's Storia do Mogor all con- 
stitute first class contributions to Indian Mughal History. R. Sewell (A For- 
gotten Empire), S. M. Edwards (Babur and Mughal Rule in India jointly with 
H. L. O. Garrett), Sir Edward Gait (History of Assam), S. S. Thoburn (The 
Punjab in Peace and War), G. E. Harvey (History of Burma), C. A. Kincaid 
(History of the Maratha People), Sir Edward Maclagan (The Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul), Buckland (Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors, and Dic- 
tionary of Indian Biography), R. C. Dutt (History of Civilization in Ancient 
India, and India in the Victorian Age), B. De (Text and translation of the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari) and several other Civilians have written on special periods 
or aspects of Indian history. L. S. S. O'Malley, H. R. Nevill, D. L. Drake- 
Brockman, A. E. Nelson, and R. V. Russel must also be mentioned as com- 
pilers of valuable series of Gazetteers of various districts of Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces. 

The two semi-historical works on the history, development etc. of the 
Indian Civil Service by L. 8. 8. O'Malley (1931) and by Sir Edward Blunt (1937), 
which I have utilized to a great extent for the preparation of this note, and 
Sir John Maynard's semihistorica] Works on Russia may be mentioned here. 

W. H. Moreland has written detailed treatises (India at the Death of 
‘Akbar, from Akbar to Aurangzib, The Agrarian System of Moslem India) 
on the economic history of the Mogul period, while H. K. Trevaskis published 
an economic history of the Punjab (The Land of the Five Rivers). Modern 
economic conditions have been the subject of detailed monographs by Jack, 
Yusuf Ah, Ascoli, Darling, Tarlok Singh and others. 

Among more recent workers in the field of Philology 1 would mention 
A. G. Shirreff of the United Provinces, who has prepared a complete English 
translation of Padmavatti of Jaisi, and C. W. Gumer who has been carrying 
out studies on Kalidasa, etc. Mention may also be made here of the highly 
specialized work in epigraphy of Dr. J. F. Fleet, and in the field of numismatics 
of Vincent Smith, Edward Thomas, Nelson Wright, Browns and R. B. 
Whitehead. 

During the course of their normal duties and as a result of close contacts 
with all classes of people in the areas under their charge the Civilians had 
and have exceptional opportunities for getting firsthand knowledge of the 
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constitution and customs of the various tribes and castes of their areas. Special 
opportunities for such work are also provided during Settlement and Census 
operations, and in general Civilians making good use of such opportunities 
have made outstanding contributions to the ethnology of India. 

The earliest worker in this field was Sir George Campbell who served in 
various capacities in the Punjab, United Provinces and Bengal. He published 
a book on the Ethnology of India in addition to a number of papers on ethno- 
logy and languages of the country. The famous historian Sir Henry Elliot had 
collected detailed information about the history, folklore and distribution of the 
North-Western Provinces (United Provinces of the present day), and this was 
edited and published in two volumes in 1869 by another distinguished Civilian 
of the Bengal Service, John Beames. Major General E. T. Dalton of the 
Indian Army, who later became Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, published a 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal in 1872. The most outstanding contribution 
to the subject, however, was made by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who in connection 
with the Census operations of 1881. prepared a memorandum on Panjab Ethno- 
logy, and wrote an account of the races, castes and tribes of the Punjab. This 
with the information collected by Sir Edward Maclagan during the Census 
operations of 1892 provided the materials for H. A. Rose's Glossary of the 
Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-Western Provinces (1911-14). Here 
may also be mentioned the very valuable work of M. Macauliffe on the Sikh 
Religion etc. in 6 volumes published in 1909. 

Sir Herbert Risley, however, must be regarded as the founder of systematic 
ethnographical work in India. He was the Census Commissioner for Índia 
from 1899.1902, and was in addition appointed the Director of Ethnography 
for India in 1901. In 1891 he had published the work Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal in 4 volumes, and his Manual of Eethnology for India issued in 1903 
was followed by The People of India in 1908. In the last mentioned work 
he gave a collated account of the earlier work and his own investigations and 
elaborated his views on the origin of the races and cultures in the country. 
In 1890 Sir William Crooke published an Ethnographical hand-book for the 
North-Western Provinces and followed it by his great work on the Tribes and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh in 4 volumes in 1896. His 
final work on Religion and Folklore of Northern India was edited and issued 
by R. E. Enthoven in 1926. A more recent volume in continuation of Sir 
William Crooke’s work On the Caste System of North India was published in 
1931 by Sir Edward Blunt who was the Census Superintendent for the United 
Provinces in 1911. 

Sir Edward Gait included a good account of the ethnography of Assam 
in the Census report of 1911, while Sir Denys Bray published details of the 
Ethnography of Baluchistan on materials collected by Diwan Jamiat Rai for 
the Census of 1911. R. V. Russel in collaboration with Hira Lal published a 
detailed work on the Tribes and Castes of Central India in 1916, while R. E. 
Enthoven's work on the Tribes and Castes of Bombay in 3 volumes was issued 
during 1920-22. 

Sir Charles Lyall in 1908 published an account of Mikirs, an interesting 
Assamese tribe, based mainly on the materials collected by a Civil Edward 
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Stack who had written the chapter on castes and tribes of Assam in Sir Charles 
Elliott's Report on the Census of 1881. Monographs on some other tribes of 
the province had been printed by military officials, but concerted work re- 
sulted in the publication by Dr. J. H. Hutton of monographs on the Angami 
and Sema Nagas in 1921, on Lhota Nagas by J. P. Mills in 1922, on Lakhers 
by N. E. Parry in 1932. W. G. Grigson’s work on Maria Gonds of Bastar, 
W. A. Archer's studies on the Folk Lore of Santals, F. J. Richards's on South 
'Indian Prehistory, G. D. Walker's on the Garos, and C. S. Venkatachar's on 
the Bhils also constitute valuable additions to our knowledge in these special 
fields. 

Strictly scientific work has attracted few Civilians, but John Bentley in the 
thirties of the Nineteenth Century has been described "as one of the great 
mathematicians of his time in India." He wrote a historical review of Hindu 
Astronomy in 1823, and published an account of the Principal Eras and Dates 
of the ancient Hindus. 


Brian Houghton Hodgson was certainly the facile princeps among the 
Civilian scientists. He was rightly known as the “Hermit of the Himalayas 
and in the words of Sir' Joseph Hooker he "unveiled the mysteries of the 
Buddhist religion, chronicled the affinities, languages, customs and faiths of the 
Himalayan tribes, and completed a natural history of the animals and birds 
of those regions". The results of his work were published from 1830-1882, 
and his researches gained for him an international reputation. He was given 
a seat in the Institute of France, and received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Another great figure was Allan Octavius Hume, who has rightly been 
described as the "Pope of Indian Ornithology". His Game Birds of India and 
Stray Features will always stand out as masterly contributions to our knowledge 
of the Ornithology of India, while his collection of birds and bird eggs was 
absolutely unique. In spite of a large part of it being destroyed by fire at 
Simla he was able to present some 80,000 skins and eggs to the British Museum 
(Natural History), London, in 1885. 


Arthur Grote, who was a member of the Board of Revenue of Bengal and 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1859-62 and again in 1865, 
wrote several papers on Botany and Natural History. 


Douglas Dewar of the ‘United Provinces was an enthusiastic naturalist. 
He published several popular works on Indian birds, natural history etc. in 
addition to two historical works: Bygone Days in India and The Handbook to 
the English Pre-Mutiny Records in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


Several Civilians contributed materially to the development of Fisheries in 
the country. Among these special mention has to be made of Sir Krishna 
Gupta's work in Bengal, Sir Frederick Nicholson's in Madras, Mr. K. C. De's 
in Assam and Eastern Bengal, and Dr. T. Sorley's in Bombay; at least a 
part of it was strictly scientific. 

In regard to the scientific work of the Civilians in active service mention 
may be made of the researches of Dr. S, S, Nehru on Plant Physiology, and 
of M, 5, Randhawa on Algae. 
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An interesting skit on the life of Civilians in India in the early Nineteenth 
century deserves special mention. In Captain G. F. Atkinson's interesting 
work Curry and Rice, on Forty Plates (1858) the Judge, the.Magistrate and the 
Joint Magistrate are portrayed on three of the plates. The Judge Turmeric 
right on top of the social tree", has been “‘parboiling in India" for some 
thirty-two years. “His Judicial Soul is saturated with appeals, criminal cases, 
decrees, circular orders and the like". His ambition was to become a legislative 
councillor—a member of the Legislative Council as it was created in 1853. “In 
private life he is hospitable to a degree—and very musical, playing the cello 
and the violin, and both badly. Chutney, the Magistrate loves lords and hates 
the military —apparently because so many military civilians had been pushed 
into his domains as civil administrators in spite of the reservations laid down in 
the Charter Act of 1793. One may here quote from Henry Torens—A Ballad 
(1833) in which he records in doggerel verse the Bentinckian creed of the 
appointments of military men and Indians to Civil offces— 


"All but B. C.S. Collectors for their offices sufficient are! 
All Moonsifs are immaculate, all Judges inefficient are! 
No military favourite (whatever his condition) errs! 
And Colonels of Artillery are heaven-born Commissioners !'' 


Lord Ellenborough, who was as fond of soldiers as he disliked Civilians, 
during his short regime as Governor General, appointed a very large number 
of military officers, and derisively called Civilians with moustaches ‘‘Cutcherry 
Hussars’. Coming back to the portraiture of the District Magistrate, it is 
noted that he admirably watched over and cared for the district under his 
charge. He seemed, however, “‘to spend most of his time on public works, 
such as the mending of roads and making of bridges.... Huldey, the Joint 
Magistrate, is a bit of a dandy, with curled hair, and the rudiment of a 
moustache, and sprouts of an early whisker.... He holds his morning Court 
on his verandah—reading a newspaper, with a cup of tea by his side and a 
cigar in his mouth, while his clerks monotonously and nasally race over the 
` documents. He is a Great Man with the ladies—to whom he talks shop; and 
he reads prayers in church when the padre is absent”. I am not sure whether 
the author was ignorant of the fact that Huldey is the Hindustani equivalent of 
Turmeric, or whether he purposely used these synonyms to indicate the 
ephemeral relationship between the Judge and the Joint Magistrate. 

The famous French Botanist Victor Jacquemont, who toured extensively in 
India for some three years from April 1829 to December 1832 when he died at 
Bombay, has left a graphic description of the equipage and entourage of 
a Collector on tour accompanied by his wife and child: “He has an elephant, 
eight carts like mine, two cabriolets, and a particular car for his child, two 
palanquins, six saddle and carriage horses, independently of at least sixty 
household servants. He dresses, changes his dress and dresses again, break- 
fasts as at Calcutta, without abating an atom; glass and China are packed and 
unpacked from morning to night; glittering plate, clean linen four times a day.” 

Alas! those days of Nawabdom are no more. 


BAINI PRASHAD. 


The Daphne Paper vf Nepal 


NE very striking fact about the history of paper making in Nepal is the 
high degree of technical excellence achieved in it by the country at a 
remarkably early age. At a time when Europe was raking her brain to find out 
the secrets of cheap paper with a view to meeting the growing demand for it 
among the civilised nations, Nepal had already learnt the art of transforming 
wood-pulp into paper and was flooding the Gangetic valley with an extensive 
supply of a very cheap writing material. 

It is not easy to answer the question as to how and when the art of paper 
making was introduced in Nepal. Those in whose opinion the art was brought 
to India by the Mughals are inclined in favour of fixing a post Mughal date 
for this event. But there are certain difficulties in the way of accepting this 
theory. The researches of Sir Aurel Stein have definitely established that the 
industry was in a flourishing state in China and Central Asia as early as the 2nd 
century B.C.(l) Keeping, as India did in very intimate contact with these 
places, it seems highly unlikely that she could be completely ignorant of the 
art. There is one piece of positive evidence which shows that paper was in 
vogue in India long before the arrival of the Mughals. A 'letter-writer by 
king Bhoja of Dhara proves its use in the Malaya country at least as early as 
the lith century.(2) The earliest Ms. found in India cannot be dated later 
than A.D. 1223-4 (3). Even assuming the theory of ‘Mughal origin’ as true it 
will be difficult to prove any direct connexion between the Nepal paper and 
the Mughal Court. The special process by which the Nepalese produced their 
paper seems to have borne so little affinity to that followed in Kashmir and 
the Punjab, the two places where imperial patronage bore fruit, that it will be 


. more-to the point to trace the source of the Nepalese technique elsewhere than ` 


in the Delhi Court. 

Is it not plausible that she derived her art directly from any Gute de people ? 
We need only look at the peculiar ethnical, physiographical and political circum- 
stances which determined the cause of her history and we shall cease to be 
struck by the suggestion. Ethnically and temperamentally her people bears a 
closer resemblance to the Chinese and the Central Asiatic races rather than 
Indians, and her religion and arts bear deep Chinese and Central Asiatic 
impresses. Poised on natural bastions of the Himalayas, entered only by a few 
tortuous mountain passes, Nepal remained untouched by the main current of 
events that shaped the general history of India. But forming the southern 
extremity of a natural thoroughfare that penetrates into the heart of China, 





(1) The oldest existing paper found by Stein is in the form of State-documents relating 
to the occurrences in the years 21-137 A.D. and apparently contemporary mn the latest of 
these events. (Vide ‘Invention of Printing’ by Carter, p. 96). 

(2) R. L. Mitra's Notes, Gough's papers 16. 

(3) Buhler—Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat, etc., |. 238, no 147. 
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she could not maintain her isolation from that country, and to the constant 
intercourse with China must be attributed the general character of Nepalese arts 
and crafts. We have it from history.that the establishment of Buddhism in 
China almost synchronised with its decline in India. It is only natural that 
Buddhist Nepal turned to the celestial Empire for religious and aesthetic 
inspiration. The succeeding centuries tended still further to narrow the inter- 
course between the valley and the Hindustan, until finally in 1204 A.D. the 
disused doorway was hermetically sealed by the Muslim conquest of Bengal 
and Bihar. From this time, religiously and aesthetically Nepal ceased to have 
any sympathies with India and became more closely attached to China. Must 
we then wonder if it be suggested that it was from China that paper made 
its way into Nepal? Strangely enough Mr. B. H. Hodgson whose writings 
on Nepal may be regarded as authentic is inclined to favour this view. ‘I con- 
jecture’, he says in his account of the Nepalese paper, ‘that the art of paper- 
making was got by the Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs via. Lhasa from China (4), a 
paper of the very same sort being manufactured at Lhasa ; and most of the 
useful arts of these regions having lowed upon them through Tibet Hom China ; 
and not from Hindustan.’ 

The same writer is of the opinion that the industry was established In 
Nepal sometime during the [4th century. The reason which encouraged him 
to form this opinion may be summed up in his own words. Writing about 1831, 
he remarks "the Nepalese say that any of their books now existent which 
is made of palmyra leaves, may be safely pronounced on that account to be 
500 years old: whence we may, perhaps, infer that the paper manufacture 
was founded about that time” (5). But the fallacy in Mr. Hodgson's argument 
consists in his failure to recognise the possibility of the vogue of both palmyra 
leaf and paper at one and the same time. It is a well-known fact that the 
introduction of paper did not necessitate the disappearance of the palm-leaf 
from the field of writing. So the existence of a palm leaf Ms. at a certain 
date does not preclude the possibility of paper remaining in use before that 
date. Moreover, assuming the theory of the Chinese origin of the Nepal paper 
to be true, it will be reasonable to place the foundation of the art rather in 
a period in which pointa of contact between China and Nepal were many and 
intimate than the l4th century when intercourse between the two countries 
had lost all its intensity. In view of the above fact we shall be quite justified 


“in assigning the introduction of the industry somewhere between the 7th and 


the 9th centuries, the very period when Chinese influences impressed them- 
aelves most deeply on Nepalese culture and civilisation. 

We are however almost in the dark about the early history of the industry. 
Dr. Campbell who resided in Nepal for considerable time asserts in one of his 
letters: (6) written in 1837 that the local Pandits and other persons in the habit 
of sacred writings assured him that “copies of books made on preserved Nepal 
paper, 400-years ago were still extant ; and that the material was in perfect 
preservation." If any credence can be given to this, it must be admitted that 


(4) Pol. O. C., 13 Jany., 1832, no. 19. 
(5) Pol. O. C., see supra. 
(6) Transaction of the Agri-Horticuliural Society, Vol. V. 
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the industry of paper making was in a thriving condition in the [5th century. 
Even if we dismiss this piece of evidence as mere heresay account, we can- 
not possibly treat in the same way a testimony offered by Dr. Campbell himself. . 
He refers to a Sanskrit work which he inspected, the date of transcription of 
which was Sambat 1744 corresponding to A.D. 1687, and attests that it was 
in a perfect state of preservation, "having all the time withstood the ravages 
of insects and the wear and tear of use (7) This proves conclusively that 
the Nepalese had attained a very high degree of excellence in the art of paper- 
making at least as early as the 17th century. On the condition of the industry 
in the 19th century, contemporary records of the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment yield very interesting information. Writing in December 1831, Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson remarks "the paper of Nepal is very cheap and can be had in large 
quantities. As ordinarily prepared it is smooth enough to write on and it is 
from the uncommon toughness of the fibre of the plant which yields the material 
for making it, as well as from the little injury done to the texture of the fibre 
in the process of manufacture, as firm and durable as parchment. The manu- 
factured paper of Nepal is, for office records incomparably better than any 
Indian paper being as strong and durable as leather and almost quite smooth 
to write upon ` (8. Dr. Campbell fully endorses Mr. Hodgson's opinion in 
one of his letters to Mr. T. C. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Government (dated 
November 15, 1837). He says: "the fibre of Nepal paper is so tough that a 
sheet doubled on itself can scarcely be torn with the fingers. The paper is so 
pliable, elastic and durable that it does not wear at the folds during twenty 
years: whereas English paper, especially, when eight or ten sheets are folded 
into one packet, does not stand keeping in this state uninjured for more than 
four or five years. I have now before me some records of this office, kept on 
Nepal paper of 1817, as fresh at the folds, as even at the edges, and in every 
particular as undamaged as the newest sheet of papers to be had at Cathmandu. 
There are other records of the same date on English foolscap, which have 
been similarly lodged and looked after, the edges of which are completely 
worn through. A period of twenty years, however, is nothing to boast of in 
estimating the comparative durability of materials for public records, and far 
less is it worth mentioning in enumeration of the qualities of the Nepal paper. 
The natives of this country (Nepal) universally assert that the paper remains 
for 300 or 400 years unscathed by time or the ravages of insects. I believe 
that the Nepal paper may be considered as a safe material for committing 
records to for at least 100 years ; and probably, for twice that time. . . . As 
to the relative fitness of the Nepal paper for all office and stationery purposes, 
as well as parcel packing, box papering and every other purpose requiring 
durability, hardness of fibre, and exemption from the attacks of insects, there 
cannot, I believe, be a moment's doubt, that the Nepal paper is an incompar- 
ably superior article not only to Indian but to any other known paper” (9). 
Dr. Royle expresses the opinion that this paper was remarkable for both its 
toughness and smoothness. Some of it being sent to England in the form of 


(7) Transaction of the Agri-Horticuliural Society, Vol. V. 
(8) Pol. O. C., see supra. 
(9) Transaction of the Agri-Horticultaral Society, Vol. V. 
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bricks of half-stuff previous to the year 1829 was made into paper by hand. 
An engraver to whom it was given for trial is said to have stated that ‘it afforded 
finer impressions than any English made paper, and nearly as good as the fine 
Chinese paper which is employed for what are called Indian paperproofs' (10). 


The paper was generally manufactured from the inner barks of the species 
of Daphne. The plant most evidently used was Daphne cannabina, but it 
appears that other members or species of the same genus like Daphne involu- 
crata, Daphne mezereum, Daphne oleoides etc. were also in use. Dr. Gimlelte 
in his account of paper making names another plant named Edgeworthia 
gardneri Meissn. and is of the opinion that the paper made from that plant is 
superior to that from Daphne cannabina. .lhe figures of analysis published by 
Messrs. Gross Beran and King regarding Edgeworthia .seems to confirm this 
view in a remarkable manner. Their analysis is as follows :—Moisture 13°6 p.c., 
ash. 3°9; loss by hydrolysis for 5 minutes in Soda alkali 21:6 ; for one hour 
34:7 ; amount of cellulose 58:5 p.c. ; mercerising 16:5 p.c. increase of weight 
on nitration 126; loss by acid purification 83 ; amount of carbon 41°8 p.c. 
These chemists however do not supply us with a similar analysis of the Daphne 
plant though they place it at the bottom of the list of Indian plants, since it 
possesses in their opinion the lowest amount of cellulose namely 22°3 p.c. (11). 
But a discussion of the relative merits of the two plants is not possible since 
we have the complete figures in one case. It is however to be noted that 
practical experience is in direct opposition to the:verdict of the chemists that 
percentage of cellulose is the only safe criterion of the merits of a fibre as 
being used as a paper-material. There seems to be little room for doubt that 
the Daphne species in many respects are the best of Indian paper-materials, 
and it will not be reasonable to disregard: this fact simply because the cellulose 
theory encourages us to hold a contrary view. It is not moreover certain that 
the chemical process by which the properties of the Dalphine fibre was examined 
was highly satisfactory. It is not improbable that treatment in a strong boiling 
alkali and under high pressure removed .from the fibre those very properties 
which were essential to its strength’ as paper-matenal. This surmise gains 
additional strength when we consider the fact that the process by which the 
hill-tribes manufacture their Daphne paper is characterised by the very slight 
amount of alkali necessary to produce the pulp. A crude alkaline ash, with 
the boiling conducted for only half an hour and in an open vessel is all that 
is necessary (12. 1 ae eee 

An attempt has been made to explain this riddle by holding that past 
writers who ascribed the high merits of the Nepal paper to Daphne cannabina 
were all in error as to the material actually used for the paper (13). It may 
not be improbable that Edgeworthia gardneri, about the merits of which there 
is no difference of opinion, was the plant which has always been used for the 
manufacture of this paper. But while admitting that the finest varieties of the 


(10) The Fibrous Plants of India by Dr. J. Forbes Royle, M.D., F.R.S. (1855), p. 311. 
(11) Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. Ill, pp. 20-26. 


(12) Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. Ill, p. 23. fp 56 N 4^ 


(13) Ibid., p. 24. 
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Nepal paper may have been made from this plant, we fail to see how this plant 
which is of comparatively rare growth than Daphnes alone could have yielded 
the total quantity of paper needed by the Gangetic valley and the hill territories. 
This plant is found only in Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and Manipur and only ` 
between the altitudes of 4,000 and 9,000 feet whereas the Daphne cannabina 
may be found everywhere on the Himalaya from the Indus to Bhutan and 
between altitudes of 3,000 to 10,000 feet, as well as on the Khasia and the 
Naga Hills (14). 

The contributor of the article on paper in the Encyclopeedia Britannica 
(llth Edition) offers three tests as to the usefulness of a plant for good white 
paper viz: (i) the strength and elasticity of its fibres, (2) the proportion of 
cellular tissue’ contained in them, (3) the ease with which this can be freed from 
the encrusting and inter-cellular matters. There may be some doubt as to the 
successful application of the second test to the Daphne plant. But all writers 
agree in expressing their complete satisfaction so far as the two other condi- 
lions are concerned. Dr. Cleghorn is of the opinion that the fibre is capable 
of being cleaned of woody integument and epidermis so easily that even 
women and boys can manage the manipulation. The same writer pronounces 
the paper yielded by the fibre to be not only 'strong' but also 'supple', which 
. can be explained by the strength and suppleness of the fibre itself (15). ‘It 
(the Daphne fibre) is of such tenacity’ says he ‘that the paper can be made 
very thin and yet of surprising strength and durability.' 

But evidence of a more positive nature can be adduced in support of the 
view that Daphne was actually used as paper material. Dr. Campbell used 
this fibre in his experimental paper-factory at Darjeeling, and found it quite 
satisfactory. Dr. George Watt in his article on the Nepal Paper Plant states 
that some 40 miles north of Simla he came across a party ‘carrying loads of 
Daphne bark and was told that it was being carried to the east where it was 
made into paper (16). The word 'East' evidently refers to Nepal. That the 
bark above mentioned was of the Daphne plant and not of Edgeworthia gardneri 
may be easily inferred from the fact that the latter flora does not grow west 
of Nepal. The statement thus establishes beyond doubt the extensive use of 
the Daphne fibre for the manufacture of paper. If Mr. Baden Powell is to 
be believed, some samples of Daphne fibre were sent to Europe and a fine 
letter paper admirably suited for foreign post was prepared from them(17). 
Writing in 1911 Dr. Daniel Wright and Major General Henry Wylie, C.S.I. 
observe that paper made of the inner bark of the Daphne plant was one of 
the principal manufactures of Nepal about that time (18). 


What exactly the original process of paper-making in Nepal was cannot 
be definitely known. But the letter of Mr. Hodgson already referred to con- 


I 
(14) Brandies—For. Floras, pp. 386, 577. > 

Gamble—Catalogue of trees, shrubs, and climbers of Darjeeling, p 67. 

(15) Handbook of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab, Vol. Hl, p. 80. 
(16) Dictionary of the Economic Prodacts of India, Vol. HI, p. 22. 

(17) Baden-Powell, p 82. 

(18) Encyclopædia Britannica, llth edition, p. 380. 
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tains a very interesting account of the method widely pursued in the 19th century 
which we may be permitted to reproduce below :— 

For the manufacture of the Nepalese paper, the following implements are 
necessary, but a very rude construction of them suffice for the end in view. 

Ist. A stone mortar, of shallow and wide cavity, or a large block of stone, 
slightly, but smoothly excavated. 

2nd. A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size proportioned 
to the mortar, and to the quantity of boiled rind of the paper plant which it is 
desired to pound into pulp. 

3rd. A basket of close wicker work, to put the ashes in and through 
which water will pass, only drop by drop. 

4th. An earthen vessel or receiver, to receive the juice of the ashes after 
they have ben watered. 

5th. A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the rind of the plant in. it 
may be of iron, or copper, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would hardly 
bear the requisite degree of fire. 

6th. A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide and open, 
so as to let all the pulp pass through it, save only the lumpy parts of it. 

7th. A frame, with stout wooden-sides, so that it will float well in water, 
and with a bottom of cloth, only so porous, that the meshes of it will stay 
all the pulp, even when dilated and diffused in water ; but will let the water 
pass off, when the frame is raised out of the cistern ; the operator must also 
have the command of a cistern of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, ashes of 
oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as well) a fire-place, however 
rude, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of slips of the inner bark of the paper 
tree, such as is peeled off the plant by the paper-makers, who commonly 
use the peelings when fresh from the plant; but that is not indispensable. 
. With these "applianced and means to boot," suppose you take four seers of 
ashes of oak ; put them into the basket above mentioned, place the earthen 
receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradually pour five seers of 
clear water upon the ashes, and let the water drip slowly through the ashes, 
and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes must be strong, or a dark like 
red colour, and in quantity about 2 lbs. and if the first filtering yield not such 
a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a second time. Next, pour this 
extract of ashes into the metal pot, already described and boil the extract ; 
and so soon as it begins to boil, throw 'into it as many slips or pedinss 
of the inner bark of the paper plant as you can easily grasp ; each slip being 
about a cubit long, and an inch wide ; (in fact, the quantity of the slip of bark 
should be to the quantity of juice of ashes, such that the former shall float 
freely in the latter, and that the juice shall not be absorbed and evaporated 
with less than half an hour's boiling). Boil the slip for about half an hour, at 
the expiration of which time the juice will be nearly absorbed, and the slip 
quite soft.. "Then take the softened slip and put them' into the stone mortar, 
and beat them with the oaken mallets, till they are reduced to a homogeneous 
or uniform pulp, like so much dough. Take this pulp, put it into any wide- 
mouthed vessel, add a little pure water to it, and churn it with a wooden 
instrument like a chocolate mill, for ten minutes, or until it loses all stringiness, 
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and will spread itself out, when shaken about under water. Next, take as much 
of this prepared pulp as will cover your paper frame, (with a thicker or thinner 
coat, according to the strength of the paper you need), toss it into such a 
sieve as | have described, and lay the sieve upon the paper frame, and let both 
sieve and frame float in the cistern : agitate them, and the pulp will spread itself 
over the sieve ; the grosser and knotty parts of the pulp will remain in the 
sieve, but all the rest of it will ooze through into the frame. Then put away 
the sieve, and taking the frame in your left hand as it floats in the water, 
shake the water and pulp smartly with your right hand, and the pulp will 
readily diffuse itself in an uniform manner over the bottom of the frame. When 
it is thus properly diffused, raise the frame out of the water, easing off the 
water in such manner, that the uniformity of the pulp spread, shall continue 
after the frame is clear of the water and the paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire ; and so soon as it is 
dry, the sheet is peeled off the bottom of the frame and folded up. When 
(which seldom is the case) it is deemed needful to smooth and polish the 
surface of the paper, the dry sheets.are laid on wooden boards and rubbed, 
with the convex entire side of the conch-shell ; or in case of the sheets of 
paper being large, with the flat surface of a large rudder of hard and smooth 
grained wood ; no sort of size is ever needed or applied, to prevent the ink 
from running. It would, probably, surprise the paper-makers of England, to 
hear that the Kachar Bhoteahs can make up this paper into fine smooth sheets 
of several yards square (18a). A few words need to be said with regard to 
the geographical distribution of the manufacturies of the Nepal paper. Mr. B. 
H. Hodgson is inclined to think that the name of the paper has no reference 
to the place of its manufacture. ``" Though called Nepalese,” says he, “the 
paper is not in fact made in Nepal proper. It is manufactured exclusively in 
Cis-Himalayan Bhote, and by the race of Bhoteahs, denominated (in their own 
tongue) Rangbo, in contra-distinction to the Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs. . . . 
Most of the Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs east of the Kali River make the Nepalese 
paper ; but the greatest part of it is manufactured in the tract above Nepal 
proper, and the best market for it is afforded by the Nepalese people ; hence 
probably it derived its name. . . The manufacturies are mere sheda established 
in the midst of the immense forest of Cis-Himalayan Bhote ; which affords to 
the paper-makers an inexhaustible supply, on the very spot of the firewood and 
ashes, which they consume so largely: abundance of clear water (another 
requisite) is likewise procurable everywhere in the same region" (19). 
Mr. Atkinson only echoes Mr. Hodgson when he observes that the paper "ie - 
manufactured exclusively by the tribes inhabiting Cis-Himalayan Bhote, known 
as Murmis, Lepchas etc. or generically as Rongbo'' (20). But it is just possible 
that the opinion of both the writers is based upon insufficient observation. 
Dr. Campbell refers to two Nepalese villages where paper-manufacture was in 
a highly flourishing state, and which produced the two finest varieties of the 


(18a) The pulp is dried and made up into the shape of bricks or tiles, for the convenience 
of transport In this form it is admirably adapted for transmission to England. 

(19) Pol. O. Co., no. 19, Jany. !3, 1832 

(20) Atkinson—Himalayan Districts, pp. 378, 795-97. 
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Nepal paper. He observes that the "paper" called Kimchat is reckoned the 
best ; the manufacture of Dholoka is considered the second best (21). Kimchat 
lies 20 ‘miles west of Cathmandoo and Dholoka 30 miles east of the place. 
The two places at the time of Mr. Campbell’s stay in Nepal were entirely 
inhabited by paper-makers. The fact that these two villages supplied the two 
finest varieties of the paper with their names confirms us in our conclusion that 
Nepal has greater claim to be proud of her excellence in the art of paper- 
making than her sister kingdom. We are told that the common size of tha 
sheet of Kimchat paper was two ‘feet long by 19 inches; and that of the 
Dholoka being somewhat less. But both sorts could be had to order of any 
dimensions, upto 30 feet long by twelve broad. These papers were procur- 
able at Cathmandu in any quantity. What better proof could be adduced in 
support of the extraordinary skill of the Nepalese in manufacturing paper? 

All writers who have left any account of the Nepal paper agree in observing 
that it once commanded a very extensive market. We are told by Dr. Hodgson 
that Kathmandu itself consumed a great quantity, but a much greater quantity 
was annually exported southwards to Hindusthan and Northwards to Sokya- 
Gumba, Digarchi and other places in Tremountane Bhote" (22). “It was in- 
variably used” says a 19th century writer “all over Kumayun and was in great 
request in many parts of the plains for the purpose of writing Misubnamahs or 
genealogical records and deeds" (23) Dr. Campbell mentions the following 
markets for the article :—Patna, Kessarish m Sarun, Janikpoor, Darbhanga in 
Tirhoot, Poorneah, Govindgunge, Alligunge in Sarun, Nichloul and Lorun in 
Gorukpoor, and Toolsipoor, Bulrampoor, and Tandah in Oude (24). According 
to Mr. Watt, the paper could be purchased throughout the greater part of 
India even as late as the Nineties of the 19th century (25). 

Something may also be learnt from the accounts left by different writers 
regarding the prices of the paper in different parts of India. About the time 
of Mr. Hodgson's stay at the Nepal Court, the paper sold at Cathmandu at 
12 annas sicca per dharni of 3 seers and the bricks of the dried pulp at a 
price ranging between 8 to 10 annas sicca per dharni. Dr. Campbell reported 
in 1837 that the price then varied from 160 sheets per Nepalese rupee to 400 ; 
or from 9 to 13 Company's Rupee per maund. He estimated the cost of tran- 
sport of the article from Nepal to Patna at about | Rupee 12 annas per maund, 
but the price there was almost equal to the Cathmandu price. Dr. Campbell 
explained the apparent paradox by the circumstance of these being a monopoly 
of tbe sale of paper kept up at Cathmandu by the Government whereas much 
of the paper reaching Patna was exported from the hill manufacturies direct 
to the plains. The enormous demand for good quality paper among scholars 
and other men with reading habit partly explains the extensive nature of the 
market commanded by the Nepal paper. We have it on the authority of 
Dr. Campbell that the paper was held in high favour for all uses except that of 


(21) Transactions of the Agri-Horticultaral Society, Vol. V. 

(22) Pol. O. C., no. 19, Jany. 13, 1832. 

(23) Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, Vol. Ill, p. 20. 
(24) Transaction of the Agri-Horticuliural Society, Vol. V. 

(25) See 23 above. 
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letter writing, being most economical. But-Mr. Baden Powell testifies to the 
possibility of a very thin and fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign 
post being prepared from the Daphne plant. He himself saw a specimen of 
this light paper which could only be torn with the greatest difficulty. 
Dr. Cleghorn also asserts that the paper can be made very thin and yet of 
surprising strength and durability, 

But the use of the paper was not limited to the literary field only. Reference 
has already been made to its fitness for parcel-packing, box-papering and other 
rough uses. Dr. Campbell considered it much better adapted for packing 
medicines in, than any of the Indian papers or even the blue or brown paper 
of England used at the general dispensary at Calcutta for the purpose about 
the time he wrote. He also gathered from Dr. Davies of Patna that the paper 
was far preferable to any other in the manufacture of cold drawn castor oil, 
and that the latter used several maunds a month of it in this operation, the 
tenacity of its fibre preventing shreds of it from mixing with the oil, as was 
unavoidable when using the soft paper made from cloth or other less durable 
material than the inner bark of the paper tree from which the Nepal article 
was manufactured. : 

The same writer tells us that the Nepal paper was sometimes used as a 
lining to house roofs. The post office at Katmandu was thus lined presenting 
according to him a cleanly durable and pleasing canopy. The paper was laid 
on the rafters with the common floor paste. It was used as a cheap and 
efficient substitute suitable for wax cloth in the packing of letter mails and 
bhangy parcels for despatch by dak. This wax paper, he tells us, “was pre- 
pared in a manner similar to wax cloth.’ He himself used it for dak purposes 
but never heard a complaint against “wet mails” even in the height of the rainy 
season. | 

But the paper was not always used in its plain manufactured state. It is 
worth while to note that the Nepalese resorted to a very efficient method of 
prolonging the durability of the article. Dr. Campbell has collected the follow- 
ing outline of the method of preserving the Nepal paper which may prove to 
be of interest to all archivists :— 


"To preserve 100 sheets of Kimchat paper, (two feet by eighteen inches) 
and have it of a straw colour, take two pounds of rice, and pound it well in 
eight or ten pounds of cold water ; when the feculum has subsided, strain off 
the superincumbent solution, and place it on a brisk fire for ten or fifteen 
minutes, stirring it all the time from the bottom. When cool, give a coating 
of it with the hand to one side of the sheets of paper, hanging them in the 
air (shaded from the sun) until dry: when quite dry, and you wish to colour 
and preserve one side only of the paper, give the other side a coating as 
before of the rice water, in which has been previously dissolved the following 
ball of arsenic—then, dry in the air as before. Take of the yellow oxide of 
arsenic (Harital of all the Indian bazars) 180 grains, (1 tola) and of the red 
sulphuret of arsenic (Munsil or Munsila of the Indian bazars) 180 grains ; grind 
them carefully on a marble slab, or in a mortar, and when finely comminuted, 
form into a ball to be used as above. When a deep orange colour is wanted, 
and the object is to secure the paper most effectually from insects, the solution 
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of rice is to be made somewhat stronger, and the quantity of both kinds of 
arsenic is to be doubled— thus, for [00 sheets, take 360 grains of the Harital, 
and the same of the Munsila. | have examined some books, the copying of 
200 years date—the paper of which had been arsenicated in the latter mode, 
and found them damaged only to a very trifling extent by some insect (supposed 
to be a bug) but the texture of the paper, save where actually cut by the 
insect, was quite sound. 


For papering trunks, this mode of preservation might be advantageously 
adopted. The paper so treated, however, has a disagreeable smell; and 
besides, it is not a settled question among the poeple who use it, how much of 
the practice is referable to fashion and taste, and how much to the object 
of guarding against insects: many persons assert, that without the arsenication 
the paper will last just as well as with it. Yellow paper is the fashionable 
style for transcripts of the sacred writings, without direct reference to the pre- 
servative powers of the arsenic. | am, however, inclined to think, that the 
arsenication is quite as useful as it is ornamental. The common objection 
among Englishmen to the use of Nepal paper is its roughness, compared with 
Indian and English paper. As sold in the bazars on a large scale this is valid, 
but it admits of being made as smooth as is necessary, and is so smoothed 
to a considerable extent here, previous to use. 

The rice water prepared as above, is applied to the paper and then dried ; 
all that is required to give the paper a gloss and polish, is to rub it well with 
a glass bottle, or a smooth stone, or even a piece of close grained wood, when 
‘it becomes as even as need be. The coloured, preserved, and polished paper, 
costs nearly what the plain article is noted at. 


European interest in this paper may be stated to have originated in Lord 
Auckland's enquiry regarding it in the year 1837. But it had attracted the 
notice of English officials even before that date. We find from one of the 
records that on the 8th December 1831, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, then Resident at 
Khatmandu sent to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the Governor General 
some specimens of the Nepal paper for presentation to Lord William 
Bentinck (26). In his letter to Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Hodgson regretted the evil of 
using common paper of Hindusthan as office records and highly recommended 
its complete substitution by the Nepal paper. “I believe" he wrote "the 
Nepal paper needs only to be known to be very generally adopted in the 
plains for office records. These records are now committed to the common 
paper of Hindusthan, than which few substances are more perishable ; and 
I] suppose the loss of public records consequent upon the decay of the paper 
to which they are committed must be deemed a great evil. So | consider it 
one which might be prevented by the substitution of paper of Nepal for that 
of the plains." After pointing out the cheapness, durability and superior 
quality of the paper as also the success with which it had been adopted in 
some offices in the plains he expresses his opinion that the adoption of the 
paper for such records as it was peculiarly desirable to preserve was as ex- 


pedient as feasible. To remove the difficulty of the relative scarcity of the 


(26) Pol. O. C., no. 19, Jany. 13, 1832. 
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paper in the plains, he recommended to the Government that the people of 
Kumayun who had plenty of the paper plant at their disposal should be 
entrusted with the art of paper-making. Dr. Campbell who was Assistant 
Resident of Nepal for some time showed himself to be equally interested in 
the matter. He fully endorsed the opinion of Mr. Hodgson and wrote a letter 
to Mr. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Government (November 15, 1837) pointing 
out the advantage to be derived from the replacement of the paper of the 
plains by the Nepal paper in all Government offices (27). Finding that there 
might be difficulties in the way of purchasing the article owing to the monopoly 
held over it by the Nepalese court, he made the following suggestion: ''In the 
event of our Government directing the use of Nepal paper in all the offices 
of the plains, where it could be had at less cost than Indian paper and of its 
substitution for English and Indian paper and for permanent records, the re- 
quisite quantity could be purchased here annually during the rains and forward- 
ed to the Ganges during the four cold months. But, with reference to the 
existing monopoly here (in Nepal) and such other obstacles as might be possibly 
put in the way of purchase by the Durbar or its agents, of the article in large 
quantity, I would recommend trusting to the markets of Patna, Kessariah in 
Sarun, Tanikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, and Poorneah, for such supply as 
might be wanted for Bengal ; and to those of Govindgunge and Alligunge, in 
Sarun, Nichloul and Lohun in Gorakpur, Toolsipoor, Bulrampoor, and Tandah 
in Oude for what might be required for the Central and Western Provinces.'' 

The recommendation of Dr. Campbell and Mr. Hodgson did not fail to 
impress the British Government. To meet their ovn needs they decided to 
open an experimental factory for the manufacture of paper from the Nepalese 
bark and Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Darjeeling was entrusted with 
the task. A factory accordingly was opened at Darjeeling in 184]. About 
the mode he adopted for the manufacture of paper he writes to Mr. G. A. 
Bushby (28), Secretary to the Government of India (Political Department) as 
follows :— 

“I found that the wire gauze sieves furnished by the Military Board of 
considerable use in enabling one to make a smoother paper and Í regard the 
use of these sieves as a great improvement on the native method of preparing 
the pulp. The dingy colour of the paper depended much on the dark colour 
of the solution of potass used to dissolve the bark. With a view to making 
a white paper, | had the alkaline solution clarified by passing it repeatedly 
thróugh washed sand. By this means it was procured of a very light straw 
colour and the paper produced by its use was many shades lighter than any 
I had previously succeeded in procuring. 

Mr. T. Maddock, Secretary to the Governor-General (Political Depart- 
ment), sent in the year 1841, to Dr. W. B. O'shanghuessy, M.D., Chemical 
Examiner, for the purpose of bleaching two sample packages of the paper 
manufactured by Dr. Campbell. The samples were not however sufficiently 
white in colour. The following account (29) of his bleaching process is given 


(27} Transaction of the Agri-Horticultural Societg, Vol. V. 
(28) Political O. C., H May, 1842, no. 70. 
(29) Political O. C., 29; Nov., 1841, no. 147 
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by Dr. O'shanghuessy himself :—““The process consists essentially in using 
a solution of chlorine in water instead of chloride of lime generally employed. 
The lime of the latter with the colouring matter of the Darjeeling paper forms 
a substance very difficulty bleached but which yields at once to the simple 
watery solution.” 

"The materials employed are red lead (30) (350 grains), common salt (60 
grains), sulphuric acid (14 fluid ounce), water (8 fluid ounces). These propor- 
tions are observed on any scale and instead of strong sulphuric acid a pro- 
portionately larger quantity of the weak acid. abundantly manufactured in 
Calcutta may be employed." 

The experimental paper-factory of Dr. Campbell at Darjeeling continued 

to work upto the l6th April, 1842 when it was closed by him, for the reason 
that he found it uneconomical to run the factory "unless the rude machinery 
of the country hitherto employed were changed for better and more expensive 
factory gear" (31). , 
' An endeavour was made by the Military Board (Stationery Department) 
to have the paper-making industry renewed by Dr. Campbell at Darjeeling. 
But he again objected to it on the ground of economy. “That at the present 
high rate of the wages of ordinary labour at Darjeeling, the paper from the 
barks of the Daphne cannabina cannot probably be made at a lower rate than 
Rs. 10 to 15 per ream, each sheet being 2 feet by 18 inches and calculated to 
make four letter-envelops." Dr. Campbell continued :— I may be desirable 
to renew paper-making at Darjeeling for various reasons but at present | doubt 
that it would-be profitable to do so.” 

From the preceding account it will be clear that Government made any- 
thing but a fair trial of the scheme, and its failure may reasonably be attributed 
to the lukewarmness of the high officials. It was essential for the success of 
the scheme that it should have been organised scientifically and put on a 
rationalised basis. But nghtly or wrongly Government thought otherwise and 
the experiment ended in a hopeless failure. 

The question which now remains to be discussed is whether the dying 
industry can be resuscitated under modern conditions and can be kept in a 
thriving state against the keen competition of machine made paper. The 
problem is not easy to solve and demands careful deliberation from experts. 
One thing however is certain. The days of hand-made paper are not over 
as some sponsors of complete mechanisation of industries would have us 
believe. So great an archivist as Hilary Jenkinson boldly expresses the opinion 
that hand-made papers are best for the purpose of records (32). The contri- 
butor to the article on paper in Encyclopædia Britannica recognises that hand- 
made paper is indispensable for all special purposes such as bank note ledger, 
' drawing or other high class paper in one word in cases where great durability 


(30) Red lead is a common and cheap bazat article whose usual price is Rs. 8-4-0 per 
maund of 80 lbs. One great advantage in having recourse to this process is that it avojds 
the necessity of using the Oxide of manganese which is not found in the bazars. (Political 
O. C., 29 Nov., 1841, no. 147). : 

(31) Letter to Mr. G. A. Bushby, 2lst April, 1842. Political O. C., 11 May, 1842, no. 70. 

(32) Hilary Jenkinson—A Manual of Archive Administration, p. 159. 
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is the chief requisite (33). So it is quite feasible that the hand-made Daphne 
paper may well exist side by side with machine-made rag or wood-paper 
since the demand for the former has not been completely obliterated by the 
appearance of the latter. 

The only cogent objection that may be raised against the use of the plant 
as a paper material is that of the chemist according to whom the rag-made 
paper is the best of its kind and the Daphne bark is chemically very poor. But 
experience tells us that so far as India is concerned, rag-made paper is highly 
inferior to the Daphne-paper. . And before accepting the verdict of the chemist 
on the relative virtues of different raw materials for paper as gospel truth, 
we shall do well to bear in mind the warning pronounced by Mr. Jenkinson. 
"We should also while counselling the archivist to make the fullest use of any 
advice that the chemist can give him warning in regard to modern materials 
that no laboratory test can tell us what the effect of time will be on materials.” 
The same writer observes that "good rag paper from Europe may, without any 
special mal-treatment, decay in an extraordinary way if exposed to tropical 
climate. He himself admits that actual experience encouraged him to form 
this opinion” (34). ) 

There is moreover one practical objection to the extensive use of rags 
for paper-making. The supply of rags is entirely uncertain, and there is often 
a corresponding uncertainty in the quality of the paper due to the uneven 
proportions of the mixture of materials (25). It goes without saying that in thé 
case of the Daphne paper a greater amount of certainty as to the supply of 
materials and uniformity in quality may be assured. 

That there is ample scope for the development of the Daphne fibre as 
a raw material even for large-scale paper-making may be easily inferred 
from the extensive market for foreign paper as well as for foreign paper- 
material in India. The total import of paper in 1934-35 was 2,938,000 cwts 
valued at Rs. 2,73 lakhs as against the total aggregate production of the Indian 
Milla amounting to 892,000 cwts. a lamentably low figure. The import of 
wood pulp amounted in the same year to 19,000 tons valued at Rs. 26 lakhs (36). 
The figures will conclusively prove what a vast field for the development of an 
important industry is still lying in [India —a field which has hitherto been com- 
pletely neglected. It is for experts to explore this field more deeply and to 
find out the possibilities, if any, of building up a big nationalist paper-making 
industry with a view to make India dependent on none but herself for her 
writing material. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 


(33) The article on Paper Encyclopedia Britannica, llth edition. 

(34) Hilary Jenkinson—A Manual of Archive Administration. 

(35) Paper-making in the Bombay Presidency —R. T. F. Kuk; LC.S., p. 9. 
(36) Review of the Trade of India, 1935.36. 


Bihar in the Time of Akbar 


"THE history of Bihar, one of the finest parts of the Gangetic Valley, both 

in climate and in natural resources, and of great military and strategic 
importance, being the home of sturdy warriors, and linking through its main 
routes the north-west with the eastern provinces of India, has been so intimately 
connected, in medieval times, with that of Bengal, that neither the historians 
writing in Persian nor the British scholars cared to write a separate work on 
the subject. There are serious inaccuracies, besides omissions, even in the 
incidental references to Bihar, in the accounts of some authors, dealing with the 
history of Bengal. Siyar-ul-Mutakherin and Muzaffar-Nama are very valuable for 
the 18th century affairs of Bihar but only Riyaz-us-Salatin and Stewart's History 
of Bengal, though helpful, contain only passing references to Bihar. Stewart 
claims to have tapped some of the orginal and authentic Persian sources, and 
has given some additional information about Bihar, but his statements are 
neither adequate nor always reliable. Even such important questions as 
whether the two subahs of Bihar and Bengal were kept separate, or were 
occasionally united out of administrative necessity, and if so, under what 
circumstances, and with what motives, have not been satisfactorily dealt with 
by him. One can understand the omissions of many facts of capital importance 
relating to Bihar in the work of the British historian of Bengal, but one cannot 
ignore his statements as are likely to be misleading to others. The portion of 
chapter VÍ, dealing with Akbar's governors of Bengal will suffice to illustrate 
this point. Stewart may have ignored Muzaffar Khan (l) as a governor of 
Bihar and also some others such as Sa'id Khan (2) Chaghta, Mirza Yusuf 
Mashhadi (3), Man Singh (4) and Mirza Jafar Asaf Khan (5), who held charge 
of Bihar, independently of Bengal, but he had little justification for omitting ` 
altogether a Panjhazari noble like Sa'id Khan who governed Bengal for a period 
of 8 years (6) and including Raja Todarmal (7) in the list of the governors of 
Bengal. Contemporary authorities do not support him when he states that 
Muzaffar Khan "the conqueror of Rohtas” (8) was nominated "'governor- 
general of the three provinces'' (9), and whatever may be said about Khan 


N. 200; I. N. J. 159A; M. U.; Blochmann (A. A. L). 
. N. 629, 999, 1000; I. N. J. 203B, 238-249; M. U. Il, 403; B332. 
(3) A. N. 701, 999; L N. J. 236B, 238A; B346; M. U. HL 
. N. 801, 863; I. N. J. 236B; M. U. II, B340. 

(5) A. N. (Takmila Tr. by Beveridge, 1249); L N. J; T. J; B412, M. U. 

(6) From the 32nd to the 40th year of the reign. A. N. 801, 999; B332. 

(7) Raja Todarmal figures prominently in the history of Bihar and Bengal on 
several occasions, but nowhere do we find any clear references to the governorship 
of either of the provinces having ever been conferred on him. 

(8) It is Shahbaz K. and not Muzaffar K. who deserves this description. 

(9) A. N. 386; T. A. (Elliot) 412; I. N. J. B349. 
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A'zam Mirza Koka, Stewart's definite descriptions of Shahbaz Khan (10) and 
Man Singh (11) as the governors-general of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, certainly 
requires correction. One can clearly distinguish between the periods of Man 
Singh's (12) governorship of Bihar and Bengal and Shahbaz served as a governor 
of Bengal rather than that of Bihar. Even such a modern and careful historian 
as V. Smith would have us believe his statements that Man Singh was appoint- 
ed to the government of the eastern provinces of Bihar, Hajipur, and Patna in 
1587, and from 1589 he remained (12) incharge of Bengal with little interrup- 
tion until the closing days of Akbar's life, but resided for a considerable time 
at Ajmer, leaving the provincial administration m the hands of deputies’. It 
does not stand to reason that one Panjhazari (14) noble (Sa‘id Khan) should 
have acted in subordination, in Bihar, to another (Man Singh) of Bengal. There 
is no mention that when Mirza Jafar (15) Asaf Khan was appointed governor 
of Bihar in 1013=1602 he was to act as a Deputy of Man Singh. Probably 
Smith has followed Nizamuddin (16) who writes about the government of Bihar 
and Bengal being "conferred on Kunar Man Singh in the 33rd year of the 
reign. But the author of the Tabakat is sometimes careless about the dates (17) 
and facts (18), and there is no reason why the more definite and correct state- 
ments of Abul Fazl about this matter should not be accepted. Abul Fazl 
gives more facts and details and he is very accurate about dates and topography 
for he was in possession of official statistics. Sometimes the English translators 
have made mistakes in identifying correctly the places mentioned by Abul 
Fazal. : : 

It is clear from the above that the history of Bihar is a desideratum. It is 
not only necessary to lift up the veil that hangs upon the past of the province 
but also to correct the erroneous views of some previous writers with regard 
to the history of Bihar in all its aspects on the basis of original sources. A 
comprehensive and well connected picture cannot be presented unless local 


(10) On several occasions Bihar became a scene of his activities and once he 
outshown Khan A'zam so that, to quote Abul Fazl "the whole of the affairs of the 
province devolved upon Shahbaz K." (477) but he was never been mentioned as a 
governor of Bihar. He succeeded Khan A'zam in the government of Bengal in the 
28th year of the reign (A. N. 594; M. U. II, 595) but in the 30th year he quarrelled 
with Sadiq Khan and the Emperor ordered them to settle the differences so that 
"whoever should assume the management of Bengal should surrender Bihar to the 
other officers’. But there was no settlement and Shabhaz, who at first objected to 
go back to Bengal, was compelled to proceed there, Bihar being placed in charge of 
Mirza Yusuf Mashhadi. 

(11) See ante. 

(12) Bihar, Dec. 1587—March 1594, A. N.; Bengal 1594—1602--1605 (A. N. 
999, 1211, 1256). The Orissa expeditions of M. S. do not mean that Bengal was 
devoid of a separate governor at the time. 

(13) Smith's Akbar, 242. 

(14) M. U., A. N. 2404. 

(15) A. N. 1249; M. U. 412; T. J; LN. J. 

(16) T. A. Eliot, 455. 

(17) Ibid., 246, 403; Smith's A 460.61. 

(18) e.g., He contradicts himself by saying that at the end of the year 996 Man Singh 
was appointed governor of Bihar, Hajipur and Patna and then immediately adding 
that the government of Bihar and Bengal was vested in him. 
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traditions have been gathered, inscriptional evidnces, still available, have been 
collected and examined, and the records, lying unused and uncared for, in 
possession of important families of zamindars and rajas of the province, have 
been consulted and evaluated . But so long as these are not possible even 
Such sources as are easily available, such as the contemporary histories, can, 
after a careful and critical study, provide us with plenty of materials to improve 
upon the existing state of things. On a careful scrutiny of such readily acces- 
sible sources an attempt has been made, in the following lines, to throw some 
light on the history of Bihar, during the reign of Akbar, specially from the 
time of its conquest and when it was made a distinct Subah, and placed in 
p" s of a separate governor. 
] 


n the beginning of Akbar's reign, until 1563, northern Bihar, with its 
capital at Hajipur, was directly governed by the Sur Afgans of Bengal, while 
south Bihar, with its seat in the town of Bihar Sharif, was in the hand of a (19) 
Kararani Afghan, named Mian Sulaiman. On the assassination of Jalal Shah 
Sur, the Kararanis became supreme over the whole of Bihar and Bengal, and 
Sulaiman with the help of his brother, Taj Khan, who had conquerred Bengal, 
not only united the two provinces under one rule but also conquered Orissa. 
Sulaiman was a wise and beneficent ruler and he was cautious enough to 
secure himself from the imperialistic designs of Akbar by withdrawing his 
hands from Rohtas (20), patching up a peace with Mun'im Khan, the Moghul 
ruler of Jaunpur and Ghazipur, and promising to read the Khutba and strike 
coins in Akbar’s name. When he died, in 1572, his youthful son, Bayazid, 
read the Khutba in his own name and aserted his independence. He was, 
however, killed, after five or six months, by his cousin, Hasu, who soon shared 
his fate, at the hands of the Afghans, led by Lodi, (21) who raised his younger 
brother, Daud, to the short-lived Kararani kingdom. Daud was foolish enough 
to alienate, and then to dispose of Lodi, his best supporter, and also to assume 
the insignias of royalty. He refused to acknowledge Akbar's supremacy and 
even invaded his dominions. Mun'im Khan compelled him to retire from 
Zamania but failed to dislodge him from Patna. At the request of Mun'im 
Khan, Akbar (22) came with a flottila from Agra to Bihar and personally con- 


(19) B. in J. A. S. B., 1875. 

(20) Stewart 169 and Smith 123 follow Elliot V 300.1. 'A. F. does not mention 
but refers to "Wolf-ike peace of Sulaiman with Munim Khan." 

(21) Lodi was a very wise and capable general of Sulaiman and Taj K. He 
secured his masters' territory from the invasion of the Moghuls during the absence 
of Sulaiman in Orissa, served as an intermediary of peace between the latter and M. K., 
captured Zamania, and baffled the efforts of the imperialists. But when Daud, the 
young son and successor of S. whom he had raised to the throne killed Yusuf, son 
of Taj, and his own son-in-law, he withdrew his hands from the Moghuls and turned 
against Daud.  Desertion of his followers made him abandon his designs and take 
refuge in Rohtas and he even invited the Moghuls. But he soon repented and took 
up the Afghan cause again, effectively checking the advance of M. N. on the Sone. 
Shri Hari, Katlu K. and Gujar K., being envious of him induced Daud to seize and 
kill him. He died advising Daud to fight against the Moghuls. 

(22) It is not necessary to burden this paper with a detailed account of Akbar's 
expedition to Bihar. There is enough material already available in English for those 
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ducted the campaign which resulted in the capture of Hajipur and of Patna, 
in August, 1574. After pursuing the Afghans as far as Dariapur, near Barh, 
and capturing much booty, the emperor retraced his steps to Jaunpur, on the 
way back to his capital, appointing Mun'im Khan (22) governor of Bihar and 
ordering him to follow Daud into Bengal. He also left Muzaffar Khan (24) 
‘ and some others to reduce the fort of Rohtas and round up the remnants of 
the Afghans in Bihar. Raja Todar Mal was associated with Mun‘im Khan 
and succeeded in capturing Suraj Garh and then Monghyr. ` Bhagalpur and 
Khalgaon 'the rendezvous of the Afghans', also came into their possession. 
Raja Sangram Singh (25) of Kharagpur and Puran Mal (26), the Raja of 
Gidhaur, and many of the landholders of Bihar, submitted to the Moghuls. 
When the’ emperor was informed, at Jaunpur (27), that Qasim Khan Kasu, 
Muhommad Khan, and a number of Afghans had come to the borders of Bihar, 
he sent some officers who, having been joined by Mohsin Khan and other 
fiefholders in this part of the country repelled the invaders and then went 
back to join the emperor. But the work of "satisfactorily cleansing Bihar of 
the dust of sedition” was carried out by Muzaffar Khan Turbati. The services 
rendered by the latter, and the circumstances leading to his elevation to the 
goveynorship of Bihar, are well worth summarising here. 

uzaffar Khan had been ordered to assist Farhat Khan, the jagirdar of 
Arrah, in reducing the lofty and impregnable fort of Rohtas and to punish 
the Afghans who raised commotion in Bihar. He took possession of Chaund 
(modern Chainpur) and Sasaram and was preparing to march towards the 
historic fort when he was called off to save Mun'im Khan's jagir in Bihar 
threatened by the Afghans who were led by Adham Khan Panni (28) and 
Daria Khan Lohani. They were driven off respectively from Ibrahimpur (29) 
and Chargaon (30) to Jharkhand (31). But Muzffar K. had to hasten again 
- towards Chaund and Sasaram which had been reoccupied by the men of 
Haibat Khan Kararani and his son, Bahadur Khan (32), who held charge of 
Rohtas. 


interested in the subject. Ref: Elliot V; Smith's Akbar; Bhattasali's paper in B. P. & P., 
1928-29, Stewart's History; Riyaz, etc. 

(23) B. (A. A. 318) Abul Fazl says that Muni'm K. was ‘given a jagir in Bihar 

and he was sent off to Bengal to effect its conquest, 144-45. 
` (24) A. N. 188; Life in M. U. HI; B., A. A. 348-49. 

(25) A. N. 150. 

(26) Ibid., 147. Two of the three biggest Rajas of Bihar. 

(27) Ibid., 188; also T. A. and A. N. for the rebellion of ‘Isa Khan Niazi which 
had occurred when the emperor was on the way to Bihar and Patna. 

(28) Variation: Batni; Mutanabbi of Elliot is clearly wrong. 

(29) Not available in the map. It could not be Bhimpur mentioned in the A'in 
nor the pargana of Ibrahimpur in Birbhum District of Bengal mentioned by Beames 
in J. A. S. B., 1892. | 

(30) Beames in his map (J. A. S. B. 1885) locates it north of Sherghati in Gaya 
district. It is an important place in Aurangabad subdivision. 

(31) Modern Chotanagpur, Santal Parganas. 

(32) Earlier when Farha't Khan and other Amirs had invested Rohtas, Bahadur 
had made a sortie from the fortress which was repulsed by Muzaffar K. Bahadur was 
driven back into the fort leaving munitions and elephants to the imperialists. 
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No sooner had this been effected than his assistance was sought to quell 
a greater disturbance caused by the Afghans led by two brothers, Haji and 
Ghazi who had driven out Arab Bahadur, the agent of Mun‘im Khan, from the 
fort of Maher (33), on the borders of south Bihar and Jharkhand. The Afghans 
had also killed about one-third of a band of three hundred Rajputs who were 
the followers of Raja Bhagwant Das Kachawas (34) and who had ventured 
out into the hilly country infested by the rebels. Moreover, the valiant Junaid, 
the son of ‘Imad, the uncle of Daud Khan, who had deserted the Moghuls 
and had come into Jharkhand was reported to be advancing towards Bihar. 
A desparate battle took place in which Muzaffar Khan was ably assisted by 
Farhat Khan, Khwaja Shamsuddin, Khudadad Barlas and others. The Afghans 
being attacked both in front, and from the rear, gave way and much booty 
was obtained. The enemies were pursued and they, being joined by others, 
made a stand and again faced the imperialists. They, however, sustained 
another defeat in the hilly country of Rampur (35) which lay in Jharkhand, and 
some of their notable leaders such as Hasan Khan, Jalal Khan Sur, and Adham 
iv were killed, whilst others took to flight. 

The victories in these two contested battles compelled Junaid to postpone 
his contemplated invasion of Bihar, but his compatriots created a fresh dis- 
turbance by occupying Hajipur and killing about hundred men, including Mir 
Mohammud Shaukati, the agent of Muzaffar Khan, on whom Hajipur had been 
recently confered as a jagir. Taj Khan and Sulaiman Khan Panwar, Fateh 
Khan Musazai, Shahbaz Khan Arabi, and Than Roy (36) were the leaders of 
the insurgents.  Muzaffar Khan notwithstanding the urgent message of 
Mun'im Khan not to be hasty in engaging Junaid as he had decided to advance 
against him, and the apathy of the Moghul officers, was preparing himself to 
encounter Junaid alone, and had already bridged the Poonpon river and 
crossed it when he heard the great commotion at Hajipur and was compelled 
to retrace his steps and move northward to recover his jagir. Finding it difficult 
to cross the Gandak, then in floods, owing to the rains, and proceed straight 
from Patna to Hajipur, he crossed the Ganges and reached Sachwan (37), a 
vilage stil existing near Sonepur. But the river Gandak was stil running 
boisterously between him and Hajipur and the Afghans were exultant on 
account of their number and the comparative paucity of the imperial troops. 
Fortunately, Udai Karan, the zamindar of Champaran happened to be there at 
the time and he offered to serve as the guide of the imperialists. Acting on 
his suggestions first a band of 300 men, led by Qasim Khan Sistani, crossed 
the river, at night, at some distance north of Hajipur. On being informed by 


(33) Maher is about 10 miles to the south-east of nue in the modern survey map 
See also Beames’s map, J. A. S. B. 1885. 

(34) This Raja had accompanied Akbar to Patna aud also returned with him. 
He may have left some of his men in Bihar, possibly to look after some jagirs assigned 
to him. i 

(35) 15 miles S.E. of Japla Railway Station in Palamu District, 

(36) The association of this Hindu with the Afghan rebel of Bihar is disnilcane 

(37) The O. P. L. MS. gives Sawanch and not Siwana or Swaneh. Beveridge 
is decidedly off the mark in identifying the place with Aliganj Siwan in the district 
of Saran. 
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the messengers about the crossing of the this detachment and of its near 
approach towards the enemy, Muzaffar Khan sent his veterns led by K. 
Shamsuddin and Khudadad Barlas across the river in front of the enemy ; the 
Afghans failed to check them with their matchlocks and showers of arrows. 
Just then the sound of the war drums of the force which had been sent to the 
rear of the Afghans spread a panic among them latter. They were forced to 
evacuate Patna and disperse leaving many dead behind and a large booty 
in the hands of the victors. The Moghuls at (38) Patna had all this time been 
looking on helplessly and rendered no assistance. 

“But Muzaffar Khan was very soon informed, at Hajipur, by his scouts, 
that Fath Khan Musazai, Jalal Khan Arabi. Salim Khan Barmih, Satri and 
Chatri, along with many other Afghans had assembled in a region, to the east 
of Hajipur, on the other side of the river Budh Gandak, (39) and he immediately 
started to suppress them. While his army encamped near the river, he went 
off with a few of his staff to reconnoitre and find a ford. Seeing a party of 200 
Afghan horse, on the other side, he at once ordered a body of the Moghuls, 
led by K. Shamsuddin, to make a detour and attack the enemy unawares. 
He himself followed them across the river and joined the detachment, but 
the enemy had fallen back and being reinforced they faced the imperial troops 
and outnumbered and overwhelmed them. The Moghuls began to retreat 
and many of them in confusion fell into the river and were drowned. Muzaffar 
was about to plunge himself into the river when he was held back by K. 
Shamsuddin and taken to a neighbouring forest (40) Swift-moving couriers 
had already been sent to the main camp to call for remforcement. Night was 
approaching, the situation had become critical, and the rumour about the death 
of Muzaffar K. made the outlook still more gloomy. . . . Fortunately, about 
fifty of the imperialists had boldly maintained the ground making the enemy 
slacken in their pursuit, and they were joined by about 300 men led by 
Khudadad Barlas and Mir ‘Ali who had dashed across the river. Meanwhile, 
Muzaffar K. himself ‘returned and his men bravely faced the enemy. The 
Afghans lost their nerves and were worsted and thus the defeat was turned 
into a victory. 

. But those who had escaped sought refuge with Taj Khan Panwar and 
very soon a large number of Afghans collected together and the "dust of 
sedition rose again’. This time Muzaffar K. exercised greater prudence. 
Having recrossed the Gandak, he established himself in a strong (41) place pro- 
tected on three sides by the bend of that river and on the fourth by a great 
swamp. He busied himself in collecting men and stores and enlisting the 
support of the neighbouring landholders. The emboldened enemy surrounded 
the Moghuls. Muzaffar K. constructed a bridge and resolved to send out by 
night a part of his men who were to throw up an entrenchment as a defensive 


(38) A. F. denounces the apathy of the ‘rulers in Patna’, 
(39) The MS. in O. P. L., Patna, has Budh Gandak and not Marha Gandak. 
Translation by Beveridge, Budh G. fits in with the description in the Text. 
(40) The Text has "Kohistan" or hilly country but there are no hills in the locality. 
(41) It must have been somewhere on the southern borders of modern Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga districts. Beveridge wrongly translates "Khilab" as tank. 
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measure against the enemy. K. Shamsuddin seeing the hesitant mood of the 
Moghuls crossed the river and volunteered his services for the perilous work. 
The Afghans tried to practice a ruse by a feigned retreat. When they found 
that the Moghuls were not duped they fell upon those who crossed the river. 
A confusion occurred into the ranks of the imperialists and when they rushed 
through the bridge it broke down and about 300 horse and foot were drowned. 


. But K. Shamsuddin and Khudadad Barlas bravely faced the Afghans and twice 


turned them back and after much exertion the bridge was repaired. The 
third engagement was going well for the enemy when one of the leaders Husain 
Khan was shot dead by an arrow. When the whole army crossed the 
river, the Afghans lost heart and fell back to Taj Khan's strong position. 
They were pursued by Muzaffar K. who found 'an opportunity to take a 
large band of Afghans by surprise. His sudden attack proved completely 
successful. Taj Khan Panwar was killed and Jamal Khan Ghilzai, along with 
many others Afghans, was taken captive. Night and the density of the forest 
checked the imperialists who, however, marched to the main Afghan camp 


and abodes (42), next morning, and devasted and plundered them. 
Muzaffar K. had soon to shift the scene of his activities to the south-east, 


for Satri and Chatri who had managed to escape had been joined by many 


Afghans and had taken possession of a cultivated country, 30 kos long and 
20 kos broad, situated on the northern bank of the Ganges, west of Monghyr, 
and identical with the old parganas of Teghra. He hastened with his veterans 
to the place and after “a great fight" in which 80 of the notable leaders of 
the enemy, including Fath Khan, the most outstanding amongst them, fell 
fightiíg, he brought that country into his possession. 

en after many vicissitudes and incessant struggles, Muzaffar K. had 
repelled all the rebels and restored order in the province his stars were in 
the ascendant. Mun'im Khan grew more jealous of him than before and 
wanted that he should not remain in Bihar. He took advantage (43) of an 
earlier order of the Emperor to send an urgent message to Muzaffar K. to 
repair to the imperial court. It seems that Muzaffar had already sent 
despatches (44) to the court regarding the successes he had won. He first 
received a reassuring letter from the emperor telling him not to move towards 
the court unless he received an express summons from jhere, and when he 
returned to Hajipur he was favoured with a Farman appointing him, in the 
20th year of the reign (1575), governor of Bihar, from the ferry of Chausa to 
the pass of Teligarhi. Thus Akbar who was possessed of an extra-ordinary 
degree of statemanship realised the importance of Bihar from strategic and 
other points of view at a time when the Afghan mence was a factor to be 
reckoned with, and having made the province a distinct subah of his empire 





(42) The exact location is difficult. Somewhere in the south of Darbhanga, the 
whole of which district has always been a stronghold of the decendants of the old 
Afghans. 

(43) Muzaffar K., the ex-Diwan of Bairam and the Diwan of the Empire, (971) 
had incurred the displeasure of Akbar who, when sending him to Bihar, had authorised 
Mun'im K. to send him to the court when he thought it advisable. 

(44) I. N. J. 135. 
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placed it incharge of his ex-Dewan who had given sufficient proofs of his 
ability not only in civil affairs but also in the field of battle. 

V During the two (45) years of Muzaffar K.'s governorship of Bihar, the course 
of affairs in this province was considerably influenced by certain events 
that occurred in Bengal. Mun'im Khan had fought and won the great battle 
of Tukaruj, in March 1575. Daud had submitted to the Moghuls and was ` 
allowed to retain Orissa as an imperial vassal by the treaty of Katak. But the 
Afghans had not laid down their arms. Those on both banks of the Ganges m . 
. Bihar had been repeatedly defeated and kept in check by Muzaffar K. but 
they were still strong in Jharkhand, Ghoraghat, and many other places in 
Bengal, and were waiting for an opportunity to rise again. They ‘occasionally 
resorted to guerilla tactics to harass the Moghuls. The gallant Junaid had been 
prevented from joining Daud Khan, his first cousin, and was biding his time 
in Jharkhand. Hearing that he was again active and was contemplating a 
move towards Bihar, Mun'im Khan, the governor of Bengal, proceeded from 
Gaur to overtake (46) and chastise him, but he died at Tanda on 23rd October 
1575. This was a signal for a fresh outburst of the Afghan activities. Bengal 
became unsettled and Daud Khan rose again occupying the whole country 
upto the pass of Teliagrhi. Akbar recalled Husain Quli Khanjahan from the 
Punjab and appointed him Governor (47) of Bengal, sending Raja Todarmal 
to assist him in reducing the country. Meanwhile the Moghul officers, being 
bent on getting out of odious, disease-ridden, and Afghan-invested Bengal, had 
retired to Bihar through the Tirhut route. The Moghul (48) exodus was stopped 
at Bhagalpur by Khanjahan's moderation and Todarmal's tactful persuation. 
The retreating mutineers were brought back to duty and Teliagarhi, the key to 
Bengal, was recovered. The new governor established himself at Akmahal, 
afterwards called Rajmahal. Further military operations were hampered by 
the rains and lack of provision in the Moghul camp. The Emperor sent the 
. necessary funds (49) and supplies by boats, directed Muzaffar Khan to re- 
inforce the governor of Bengal with the army of Bihar, and made preparation 
for another expedition to the east (50). But the news of the defeat and death 
of Daud Khan held him back. Muzaffar Khan had advanced from Patna 
and reached Bhagalpur where, however, he decided to stay till the rains were 
over. But the bold and spirited counsel of Muhib (51) Ali Khan and the 
arrival of the ‘irrepressible Sazawalan from the court" compelled him to 
hasten to Bengal. The armies of Bengal and Bihar joined, on 10th (52) of 
July 1576, and the two governors held a consultation and decided upon an 


(45) 1575-77 A. N. 

(46) Ibid., 227. 

(47) 15th Nov. 1575, A. N. 229. 

(48) Bengal officers, mainly Turks and Sunnis, disliked the new Governor who 
was Bairam's sister's son, a Qizilbash and a Shi'a. The Bengal plague and the pre- 
dominance of the Afghans were, however, the main factors. 

(49) A. N. 239. 

(50) A. N. 248. 

(51) Life in M. U. II Mohibalipur, on the Sone, in Patna District, still commemo- 
rates his memory. 


(52) A. N. 253. 
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immediate attack on the enemy. The Governor of Bihar, with his 5000 (53) 
horse, commanded the right wing facing Junaid who had joined his cousin. 
The battle of Akmahal was fought and won two days after, and Junaid was 
killed, Kalapahar was wounded, and Daud Khan was captured and executed 
The, Afghan rule came to an end in Bengal. 

Probably a month or two before this great event, and during the absence 
of Muzaffar K., a serious revolt headed by Raja Gajjan Sahi (54), the Ujjainia 
chief of Bhojpur, Behia and Jagdishpur, and wrongly called Gajpati "the 
Zamindar of Hajipur and Patna", occurred. We do not know who officiated 
for Muzaffar K. in Bihar. He could not be Ma'sum Khan Kabuli (55) who had 
been granted fiefs in Patna and Bihar for we find him among those who accom- 
panied (56) thé governor in his march to Bengal. Was the choice fixed on 
Sad (57) Khan Chaghta who, along with his brother Makhsus Khan and other 
servants in Bihar, had been ordered by the Emperor to assist Shahbaz Khan 
Kamboh, sent in the beginning of June (58) 1578 to put down the rebellion 
of Gajjan Sahi and restore peace in Bihar? The Ujjaninia Raja has been 
described by Nizamuddin as one who ranked "amongst the partisans (59) of 
Emperor —Abul Fazl tells. us that "this noted landholder (60) of the province 
of Bihar" had greatly assisted the imperialists both before the arrival of Akbar 
and during the capture of Hajipur and Patna and he had "rendered good 
services in the (61) conquest of Bengal." What were the "insufficient reasons" 
that he “took a sort of leave and went off to his own country”? Was it due 
` only to his "inverted fate and evil nature" that though he saw Khan Jahan 
when the latter was passing through his land yet he “went aside and had not 
the felicity of accompanying him"? Nazamuddin (62) also is’ not very helpful 
for he simply says that Gajpati rebelled when Muzaffar Khan went with his 





(53) T. A., Elliot, 400. 

(54) Tarikh:i-Ujjainia, Vol. Il, (Urdu) describes Raja Gajjan Sahi and his younger 
brother Bhajjan Sahi of Dawa, pargana Bihia, in the district of Shahabad as the sons 
of Raja Badal Sahi. Badal Sahi and his younger brother, Ram Sabi, were the sons of 
Dullab Sahi by his first wife, and Sangram S., Devendra S. and Dilip S. were step- 
brothers. ‘Badal being blind, his younger brother, Ram Sabi, succeeded Dullab and 
he transferred his seat to Bihta in the pargana of Nonaur. On his death, Gajjan Sahi 
asserted his right and became Raja, but he created a host of enemies, and, according 
to the author of T. U., he was killed by his first cousin, Dalpat Sahi, who became 
the next Raja. Dalpat had his seat at Bihta but he used to reside very often at Jhusi, 
near Allahabad, and is said to have been often in attendance on Akbar. Gajjan Sahi 
left four sons, Madan Gopal S., Sheo Ram S., Jagan Nath S. and Hitam S. and it is 
their intrigues, through Rai Jadav, which led to the execution of Dalpat Sahi. Beveridge, 
on the strength of geneological tree, procured from the Dumraun Raj, says that Gajjan 
Sahi was the 73rd in succession from Raja Vikramajit of Ujjain. Dalpat Sahi is said 
to have been Raja from 1577-1601. 

(55) A. N. 223. 

(56) Ibid, 251. 

(57) Ibid., 241. 

(58) Ibid. 

(59) T. A. 329. 

(60) A. N. 240.: 

(61) Ibid. 

' (62) T. A., Elliot 399, 
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re-inforcement to Khan Jahan "leaving Bihar void of troops" . Abul Fazl's 
observations, that “when the (63) imperial army continued stationery in front 
of the enemy for a protracted period "this ill-conditioned mischief-monger 
took to highway robbery and began to oppress the weak more than before `, 
and that "in his (64) wickedness he entered into negotiation and became one, 
with Daud and exerted himself to "close the line of march”, are important in 
that they. show that the long detention of Khan Jahan at Rajmahal (Dec. 1575— 
June 1576) had created a wrong impression about the weakness of the Moghuls 
and the comparative strength of the Afghans, one of whom Junaid, appears to 
have advanced as far as Rohtas (65), captured it, and made it over to a trusted 
follower, Syed Muhammad, before proceeding to join Daud Khan. The 
Ujjainia Raja must have seen the mutinous character, quarrelsome spirit, and 
lukewarm attitude (66) of the Moghul Amirs and he may have readily listened 
to the political overtures of the Afghans, thinking it to be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for his self aggrandisement. Probably Khan Jahan did not treat him 
so well as he had expected for he seems to have developed a special grudge (67) 
against him. Lastly these were the days when stirring events were happening 
and the imperialists were pitted against Rana Pratap "the chief among the 
Rajahs of Hindustan” (TA.) and the champion of all that the Hindus con- 
sidered to be sacred. Who knows if the events leading to the battle of 
Haldighat which was faught in June (68) 1576 had’ not their repercussions far 
and near, including Bihar? Be the causes what they may, the fact is that 
Gajjan Sahi or Gajpati rose into the rear of Muzaffar Khan, seized and im-' 
prisioned an imperial emissary, Peshrau (69) Khan, and threatened Arrah ` 
whose jagirdar, Farhad Khan shut himself in the fort.. But Farhad's son, 
Farhang, whose fief lay proably to the east (70) of Sone, advanced to relieve 
Arrah and was joined by Qarataq Khan. Farhang at first distinguished himself 
in a hand to hand fight and twice struck Gajjan Sahi with his sword. Even 
when his horse was struck down he fought valiantly on foot, but he and his 
companions were ultimately overpowered and slain. This made the old father 
come out of the fort but he had to share the fate of his son. The exultant 
Raja proceeded to take town and villages and was bold enough to advance 
across the Ganges towards Ghazipur to capture and plunder Khan Jaban's 
family and dependants there. 


But his progress was checked by Shahbaz Khan, the imperial general. 
At first his confidence was shaken, but having crossed the Ganges at Chausa 
he showed fight. The imperialist collected boats, dashed across the river, 
attacked the rebels, and defeated and drove him to flight. While pursuing 


(63) A. N. 240. 

(64) Ibid, 

(65) Ibid., 266. 

(66) Ibid., 230; T. A. 397. 

(67) Why should he advance to Ghazipur to plunder his family? 

(68) Smith's Akbar. 

(69) Mehtars&dat. See A. N. for bis interesting story of his captivity and release. 
A. N. 240.41. I ' 

(70) Ibid, 
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him they came to the fort of Moheda (71), held, probably, by a local chief, 
named Sangram (73) who had to surrender its keys and become a guide to the 
Moghul. The uneven and wooded nature of Bhojpur where Gajjan Sahi had 
taken shelter baffled the efforts of the imperial cavalry. Shahbaz returned and 
took another route which, probably lay along a rivulet (73). The Ujjania Chief 
reached the other side of the bank with a view to making a night attack. On 
account of the broken nature of the ground and the ravines, the Moghuls did 
not think it advisable to cross over in front of the enemy. They changed their 
tactics, and, acting on the suggestion of Sangram, proceeded to devastate the 
Raja's home at Dawa (74). Abul Fazl tells us about the "great contest that 
occurred in several places and of glorious victory gained'. Another attempt 
at a night attack on the Moghuls proved futile and the Rajput Chief was finally 
driven to take shelter in Jagdishpur (75), the strongest of his places. It took 
the imperialists nearly two months to cut down the trees round his dwellings 
and finally defeat him. Though he managed to (76) escape many of his family 
and much of his belongings were captured. | 

But his brother Biri Sal (probably Bhajjan) (77) and his son Sriram (78) 
were still beyond the clutches of the Moghuls. Many of the rebels putting 
their trust in the hills and glades of the forest were still defiant. The Moghul 
suddenly fell upon those who had gathered round Gajjan's brother, killed 
many, and captured much booty. Next they turned their attention towards 
Robtas and the fortress of Shergarh (79), the latter being the strong refuge of 
Sriram or Sheoram. Shahbaz at first laid siege to Rohtas. Its custodian, Syed 
Muhammad was powerless to retain it after the death of his master, Junaid, (80) 
and when he found that many of those in the neighbourhood of the fort 
without whose concurrence it was difficult to get near the hills had deserted (81) 
him and submitted te the Moghuls, he lost heart and became desirous of 
coming to an accommodation with the Moghuls, surrendering to them the 
key of the historic fort on condition of obtaining quarter. He was strengthened 
in his resolve when he heard of the advance of Muzaffar (82) Khan who had 
returtied from Bengal and was hastening to take the credit of capturing the 


po fort. Syed Muhammad opened negotitions with Shahbaz Khan and 


x 


delivered the keys into his hands. Muzaffar K. being disappointed sorrow- 
fully retraced his steps to Hajipur and Patna. 


(71) Beveridge is wrong in identifying it with Masaurhi in Sarkar Bihar. The 
survey map has Muheda about 7 miles S.W. Bhojpur. 

(72) Beveridge and Blochmann wrongly identify him with the Raja of Kharagpur. 

(73) There is a distributory river nearby known as Noni. 

(74) T. U. (Ms. kindly lent by Moulvi Abdul Aziz of Dumraon). 

(75) Still an important place to the east of Bhojpur. 

(76) His last days are shrouded in obscurity. T. U. (Urdu) is not reliable for 
his date and political caxeer. ; 

(77) His name finds no place in the geneological tree of the family. 

(78) Perhaps Sheo Ram Sahi of T. U. 

(79) Built by Sher Shah. 

(80) See ante. 

(81) A. N. 266. 

(82) He must have returned to his province through the battle of Tukorni. 
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Sriram, the son of Gajpati, had been occupying the old fortress of Sher 
Shah near Sasaram in the hope that the garrisons in Rohtas would hold out. 
Finding that his position had become very weak after the surrender of Rohtas 
he was sagacious enough to seek an interview with Shahbaz Khan to whom” 
he paid his respects and made over the keys of Shergarh. 

A few months after this event in March (83) 1577 Shahbaz Khan had to 
return to the court after making over Rohtas, in accordance with imperial 
orders, to the capable and faithful Mohib Ali Khan who is known as Rohtasi 
because he remained incharge of the fort for a long time till the 31st year of 
the reign. At the end of -August (84) of the same year Muzaffar Khan, the 
Governor of Bihar, also left the province and presented himself before the 
Emperor, on the 9th September, offering a Pishkash of the rarities from Bihar 
and distributing four lacs of rupees. Probably he was succeeded, for a short 
time, by Sujaat Khan in Bihar (85). 


(To be continued) 


SYED HASAN ASKARI. 


— i rr rr rn tg 


(83) A. N. 280. 
(84) Ibid., 303. 


(85) Ibid., 320. But Abul Fazl's expression 


; 


‘Sarkar of Bihar’ is rather confusing. 


— Gonetitutional aspect of the begimning of 
the Hirst Anglo-Maratha War 


ECTION 9 of the Regulating Act, 1773, provided that the Governor-General 
and Council of Bengal "shall have, and they are hereby authorised to 
have, power of superintending and controlling the government and manage- 
ment of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen respectively, so 
far and in so much as that it shall not be lawful for any President and Council 
of Madras, Bombay or Bencoolen for the time being, to make any orders for 
commencing hostilities, or declaring or making war, against any Indian Princes 
or Powers, or for negotiating or concluding any treaty of peace, or other 
treaty, with any such Indian Princes or Powers, without the consent and 
' approbation of the said Governor-General and Council first had and obtained, 
except in such cases of imminent necessity as would render it dangerous to 
postpone such hostilities or treaties until the orders from the Governor-General 
and Council might arrive, and except in such cases where the said Presidents 
and Councils respectively shall have received special orders from the said 
United Company ...."’ (1). The effects of investing the Supreme Govern- 
ment with such imperfect control over the subordinate Presidencies were 
brought into clear relief within a few years of passing the Act; so Section 31 
of Pitt’s India Act, 1784, provided that the Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal "shall have power and authority to superintend, control and direct 
the several Presidencies and Governments now or hereafter to be erected or 
established in the East Indies by the said United Company, in all such points 
as relate to any transactions with the Country Powers, or to war or peace, or 
to the application of the revenues or forces of such Presidencies and Settle- 
ments in time of War... .” (2. The relations between Calcutta and Madras 
after the passing of the Regulating Act have been thoroughly analysed by 
Dr. A. P. Das Gupta in his book, The Central Authority in British India. In 
the present article an attempt has been made on the basis of unpublished 
official documents to throw some light on the relations between Calcutta and 
Bombay during the early phase of the First Anglo-Maratha War. 
It was from the Chief of Tellichery—not from the Governor and Council 
of Bombay—that the Governor-General and Council came to know that a 
British attack on Salsette was imminent. The Supreme Government naturally 
took offence and wrote to Bombay on February 3, 1775, '". . . . we cannot 


(1) For the full text of the Regulating Act, see A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional 
Documents, Vol. I, pp. 15-23. 


(2) For the full text of Pitt's Act, see A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Documents. 
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repair from testifying our surprise at the inattention of your Government to 
‘keep us duly advised of your transactions, and now peremptorily require you 
to transmit immediate and special information as to the facts in question and 
of the motives for your conduct on the occasion. We also direct that in future” 
you constantly and regularly report to us all the occurrences of your Presidency 
and advise us of your plans and designs that we may be enabled to fulfl the 
command and intentions of the Legislature and our employers by watching 
over and taking the earliest measures for securing the interests of the Com- 
pany in India. Upon an intelligence so alarming as the present it gives us 
great uneasiness to be obliged to remain inactive but till we hear from you it 
is impossible for us to take any step. ln the mean time we shall hold you 
responsible for the consequences of this suspense.” (3). The wording of this 
despatch was probably too peremptory and dry, but the Supreme Government 
was certainly justified in resenting this attempt of a subordinate Presidency 
to drag the Company into war with the formidable Marathas without even 
conveying its design to Calcutta. - 

The explanation of the Bombay Government was found in a letter dated 
December 3], 1774, which reached Calcutta in March, 1775. It was pointed 
out that, as early as March, 1769, the Court of Directors had directed the 
Bombay Government to ‘be ever watchful to obtain the island of Salsette’. 
One of the most important purposes for which Mostyn had been sent as envoy 
to Poona was to induce the Peshwa to cede that island to the Company. 
During the confusion which overwhelmed the Maratha Empire after the Murder 
of Peshwa Narayan Rao it became clear to the Bombay Government that 
the Portuguese were determined to capture Salsette ‘and other parts of their 
former possessions. In that case Salsette would have been lost to the Com- 
pany for ever, and the Portuguese would have found themselves in a position 
to obstruct British trade. “We should’, observed the Bombay Government, 
‘iin our opinion, have betrayed the interests of Hon'ble employers had we 
wrote to you for instructions and advice. Your sentiments and recommenda- 
tions most probably must have arrived much too late to have enabled us to 
prevent the execution of the designs of the Portuguese, and though we had 
not any account at this time of .your being established in your Government 
of Fort William and consequently were not restricted by law from pursuing 
such measures as we judged most for the interest of our Hon'ble employers, 
yet as the matter was in every point of view of an important nature and 
we shortly expected to hear you were arrived, we should have been very 
glad to have submitted to your judgment the directions of the measures 
necessary to be pursued, but we were obliged either to act at this very juncture 
or entirely to give up all thoughts of attempting to avert the evils with which 
we were threatened.” (4). i 

It will be seen that although the Bombay Government wrote this letter 
long before the receipt of the Bengal letter dated February 3, 1775, in which 
explanations were demanded in peremptory terms, yet it was careful enough 





(3) Imperial Record Department, Secret Proceedings, February 3, 1775, No. 10. 
(4) Secret Proceedings, March 3, 1775, No. 4. 
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to anticipate the attitude of the Bengal Government and to provide an 
elaborate justification for the seizure of Salsette without reference to Calcutta. 
The technical part of the justification consisted in the fact that the decision to 
seize Salsette was taken before the reconstruction of the Bengal Government 
according to the provisions of the Regulating Act. If we accept Grant Duff's 
authority, we must conclude that this was too narrow a loophole and the 
Bombay Government knew it. Grant Duff says, "In the course of the con- 
sultation, a doubt arose, whether the President and members (of Bombay) had 
a legal right to enter on any treaty without the concurrence of the act of 
Parliament of 1773, which . . . . was to have effect m India, from the first of 
August ; but as intimation had not been received of the arrival of the members 
appointed from Europe, without. whom the Supreme Parliamentary Council 
could not be constituted, their proceeding, on mature deliberation, was deemed 
unobjectionable". As regards the other part of the justification—the plea that, 
in view of the Portuguese design, the seizure of Salsette could not have been 
' postponed till after the receipt of instructions from Calcutta—the Bombay 
letter of December 31, 1774, gives no evidence showing that the apprehended 
Portuguese attack was quite imminent. 


Naturally the Supreme Government could not take exception to the plea 
of urgency. for it was quite in the dark about the Portuguese design, but the 
technical plea was clearly rejected in a letter dated March 8, 1775, ". . . . we 
cannot admit the plea of your being unacquainted with the new Government 
having taken place here, because we conceive that the operations in which 
you were going to engage were too interesting to the Company's affairs at large 
and too likely in their consequences to affect this Settlement not to have 
become matter of the most early intelligence to this Presidency under the 


late administration." (5). 


But the plans of the Bombay Government were not confined to the seizure ’ 

of Salsette ; a treaty was concluded with Raghunath Rao on March 6, 1775. 
It was discussed at a meeting of the Supreme Council on May 31, 1775. In 
an elaborate Minute Warren Hastings observed, "it (i.e., the treaty) is un- 
authorised because it is expressly contrary to the Act of Parliament. . . .. `". 
He recited Section 9 of the Regulating Act and added, "The exceptions above 
specified shall in no wise apply to the present case. They were in no actual 

` danger, nor had they even the plea of a favourable crisis the advantages of 
which might be lost by missing the instant opportunity to seize it. I do 
not therefore hesitate to pronounce that they have been guilty of a direct 
infringement of the Act of Parliament and the authority of this Government 
founded upon it." The Councillors agreed with the Governor-General, and 
the letter written to Bombay on May 31, 1775, contained the following words: 


"Our duty imposes upon us the painful necessity of declaring that we 
totally condemn the.measures which you have adopted, that we hold the 
treaty. which you have entered into with Raghoba invalid, and the war which 
you have undertaken against the Mahratta State impolitic, dangerous, unautho- 


(5) Secret Proceedings, March 8, 1775. 
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rised and unjust. Both are expressly contrary to the late Act of Parliament 


ae 


.. . as this Government has been charged by a solemn Act of the 
pecus itself with the general interests of the Company in India and armed 
with a control over the other Presidencies, we cannot pass by without notice 
the entire disregard which you appear to have shown to our authority. ` 


t. 


. . for the future in cases of the like inattention on your part .... 
we shall deem ourselves accountable if we neglect to exercise the powers. 
vested in us (6) by the Act of Parliament for the support of the authority 
committed to us.” (7) 


It is well-known that the decision of the Home authorities closed the 
controversy in favour of Bombay, but we can hardly resist the conclusion that 
the Governor and Council of Bombay deliberately violated the duty imposed 
upon them by the Regulating Act in respect, of their subordination to the 
Supreme Government. There is substantial truth in the statement of Warren 
Hastings that the exceptions mentioned in.the Act did not apply to the case 
of the treaty of Surat. From the constitutional point of view Bombay had no 
case. 


ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE. 





(6) Section 9 of the Regulating Act provided that any subordinate President 
and Council, who should refuse to obey: the lawful orders of the Governor-General 
and Council, “shall be liable to be suspended from his or their office by the said 
Governor-General and Council". i 

(7) Secret Proceedings, May 31, 1775. 


. Rome Notable Monuments and Mural 
Tablets at St. Paul's Cathedral, Calentta. 


AMONG the many monuments and mural tablets placed in St. Paul's 

Cathedral Calcutta, are some fine specimens executed from the chisels 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., J. H. Foley, R.A., J. G. Lough and W. Theed 
and a few bear inscriptions from the pens of eminent Calcutta worthies, such 
as William Makepeace (Sylhet) Thackeray, Lord Macaulay and Marquis 
Curzon. 

These monuments and tablets are placed chiefly in the Vestibule, Bays of 
the Nave and Transepts. Among the notable memorials are the following :— 


VESTIBULE (WEST WALL) 


l. A brass tablet to the memory of Lieutenant William Charles Owen 
of the 3rd King's Own Hussars, and the 3rd Queen's Own Bombay Light 
Cavalry, "who met a brave soldier's death when charging the enemy”, at 
the disastrous battle of Maiwand during the Afgan War of 1880. 

The inscription on the tablet continues with the following remarkable 
words, "The holiest place on earth on which to live or die is not on encaustic 
soil or tessellated pavement, but at the post on duty." 


NORTH WALL 


2. A beautiful white marble (Mutiny) monument to the memory of sixteen 
officers of the Royal Engineers, who fell in the "Indian Revolt” of 1857-1858. 
The names of the officers are engraved on a panel of black marble placed 
in the centre of the tablet, which is surrounded by sixteen bronze medallion 
portraits. At the base, is a bronze panel representing the gallant blowing 
up of the Cashmere gate with the walls of Delhi battered by the English 
cannon, by Lieutenants Duncan, C. Home, V.C., and Philip Salkeld, V.C. 
The panel depicts, that the moat has been spanned by a few beams of wood 
and against the door in the gate, bags of gunpowder or other explosives have 
been heaped up. To fire this, an English engineer is seen crawling over the 
beams with a light in his hand, while two others are watching him from the 
moat below. While endeavouring to fire the charge. Salkeld was mortally 
wounded, but he handed over the slow match to Corporal Burgess who per- 
formed the task, just as he too fell fatally injured. To the left are seen three 
men carrying off a wounded comrade. 

Among the names on the tablet may be noticed, those of Captain C. W. W. 
Fulton, the life and soul of the beleagured garrison of the Residency, to whom 
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was given, by common consent of his comrades, the proud title of "Defender 
of Lucknow," and of Colonel Hugh Fraser, C.B., who acted as Chief Com- 
missioner of the North Western Provinces on the death of John Russell Colvin 
during September, 1857. 

This tablet, set against a black marble background, was erected in 1862, 
by the Officers of the Corps of Bengal Engineers, in honour of their comrades. 


3. A mural tablet to the memory of fifteen Officers of the Artillery Engi- 
neers of the I[th, 29th and 43rd Native Infantry, who fell in the Bhutan com- 
paigns of 1864, 1865, & 1866. The tablet is surmounted by a shield and a 
medallion, within which is a helmet, with the inscription, Daling Kot, Bala, 
Dewangiri, I.R.I., Monass. On one side of the shield is a, cannon”, and on 
the other side, "four cannon balls." From behind the shield and medallion, 
issue four flags, two on each side, with a wreath placed above the tablet. 


This tablet, which bears the names of the fifteen Officers, was originally 
placed on the east wall of the vestibule. 


EAST WALL. 


4. -A beautiful Gothic mural monument in white marble and stone, erected 
by the Government of India in 1875, to the memory of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
John Paxton Norman. It recalls the tragic death of the Justice, who, while 
acting as Chief Justice of Bengal, was assassinated on the steps of the Town 
Hall on the 20th September 1871, while on his way to take his seat in court. 
Justice Norman was one of the first barrister puisne judges of the High Court 
since its constitution in 1862 and had previously acted as Chief Justice during - 
1864. His death took place when he was almost nearing the period of his 
retirement from office. 


The monument, which cost Rs. 9,650/-, is represented by a large Gothic 
arch surmounted by a cross and flanked by two columns bearing figures of 
Angels. Within the arch there is a division of three sections. In the highest 
section, is a well executed seated figure of "justice holding her scales," set 
against a background of coloured tiles. The middle section is cut into two by 
a tree and is beautifully carved with Indian scenes. On the right, are the 
figures of two Mohamedan merchants and a camel with a mosque in the 
background. On the left, are the figures of a Hindu father and mother, a cow 
and two children, one child is in its mother's arms and the other, feeding the 
cow. Behind them is a Hindu temple. In the lowest section is the inscription 
engraved on two panels of white marble. , 


5. A white marble tablet with a background of black marble to the 
memory of Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Bruce, C.B., of the Bombay Staff Corps, 
"who after a distinguished service' of twenty-four years in India, died at Suez 
on his voyage to England, on the 24th February, 1366, aged 40 years. The 
tablet is surmounted by a sword and above it is a medallion, displaying in 
their correct colours the Bruce crest, (a lion rampant) the Bruce motto, 


"Fuirmus' and the Cross of the Order of the Bath. 
This tablet was originally placed on the south wall of the Vestibule. 
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6. A fine white marble monument to the memory of Sir William Hay 
Macnaghten, Bart, B.C.S., who had been nominated to the Governorship of 
Bombay during September, 1841, but was unfortunately assassinated at Cabul 
on the 23rd December, 1841, with the same pistols which had been presented 
to him a few days before. His remains were later rescued from the pit into 
which they had been thrown and interred at the Lower Circular Road cemetry 
on the 22nd April, 1843. 


The monument, which was executed by J. G. Lough during 1846, is 
supported on either side by two full-length figures of Indians, behind each 
of whom is seen a crouching lion. The figure on the right, is that of a 
Hindu with the fingers of his left-hand resting on the lion’s mane, and that on 
the left, of a Mussulman with his right leg crossed in front of his left and 
his right knee resting on the lion's head. Above the tablet is Macnaghten's 
Coat-of-Arms with his motto, "Hope in God". The whole is surmounted by a 
figure of Macnaghten in fine relief, seated on a chair and turned towards the 
right of the spectator. 


This monument was originally placed on the east wall of the south 


Transept, below the colours of the 18th Regiment, Bengal Infantry. 


SOUTH WALL. 


7. A white marble monument to the memory of Major-General William 
Nairn Forbes of the Bengal Engineers, Architect of the Cathedral, the Calcutta 
Mint and several other public buildings in this city, who died near Aden, on 
the Ist May, 1855, on his way to England. 


The monument, with two supporters on either side, is surmounted by a 
fine marble bust of the General, executed by W. Theed during 1857, and 
presented by Bishop Daniel Wilson, the Founder of this Cathedral. The monu- 


ment was erected by his friends and fellow citizens as a token of their esteem. 


WEST BAY (NORTH WALL) 


8. A most imposing and graceful white marble (Mutiny) tablet to the 
memory of Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, K.C.B., "who fell in the memor- 
able defence of Lucknow on the 4th July 1857”. The tablet, executed by 
J. H. Foley, R.A., is supported by two coloured serpentine columns and 
surmounted with*a white marble medallion portrait of Sir Lawrence. The 
inscription on the tablet reads as follows :— 


"In memory of the great and good Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
K.C.B., Christian, Statesman, Philanthropist and Soldier: who in the 
Punjab, Rajpootana and Ouch, taught how kindly subject races should 
be ruled: who, first in India, founded hil asylums for British soldier's 
children and who fell in the memorable defence of Lucknow, 4th July, 
1857, beloved and mourned by Natives and Europeans. As the monu- 
ment he would have most desired, the community of Calcutta and 
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Bengal, joined with that of Upper India, in founding a "Henry Lawrence 
Memorial Asylum for soldier's children," at Murree, in the hills of the 
Punjab: they also erected this tablet in the Cathedral to keep among 


them his memory and example.” 


9. A fine Gothic monument to the memory of James Bruce, eighth Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., Governor-General of India from 1862 to the time 
of his death, at Dharamsala, on the 20th November, 1863, at the age of 52. 


The monument, which is in the form of a Cenotaph surmounted by a 
large Gothic canopy, is ornamented with an inlaid brass cross, at the base 
of which is inscribed, the Elgin motto, "Fuimus' . Within the canopy is a 
beautiful marble medallion portrait of Earl Elgin and beneath it, are four fine 
bronze panels, with the words, “Jamaica”, Canada”, "China' , “India”, 
being the places where the Earl held office. The first panel represents, a 
white man speaking to negroes, and the second depicts, English settlers felling 
trees, while an Indian Chief in a recumbent attitude and a squaw with an infant 
in her arms, observe their labours. The third represents, the Earl addressing 
a Mandarin, while a Chinaman unfolds a flag of China at their feet. The 
fourth represents, a scene in an Indian camp, with a tent and elephant in 
the background and a Parsi, a Sikh soldier and other Indians in front. 


This monument was erected by the Government of India in recognition 
of the many eminent services rendered by him to his country, as Plenipoten- 
tiary to China and Governor and Governor-General at Jamaica, Canada and 


India. 


SOUTH WALL. 


10. A white marble (Mutiny) tablet to the memory of seven Officers of the 
68th Native Infantry, who, "died during the Mutiny of the Native Troops and 
subsequent operations from 1857-59. Some on the field of battle, some by 
the hands of their own followers, others from disease—all doing their duty." 


This tablet is ornamented with three beautifully carved ecclesiastical arches 
and set against a background of black marble. | 


Il. A fine monument in white marble to the memory of the Hon'ble 
William Ritchie, the play-fellow and friend of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
William Ritchie was an Advocate of the Supreme Court and Advocate-General 
in Bengal from 1855 to 1861. During September 1861, he was appointed a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General and later confirmed 
as Law Member. In the same year he was elected Vice-Chanceller of the 
Calcutta University. His mother Charlotte, was the daughter of William 
Makepeace (Sylhet) Thackeray, the grand father of the celebrated Novelist 


and the Founder of the family’s connections with India. 


The monument, executed by J. H. Foley, R'A., is surmounted by a fine 
bust of William Ritchie placed on a pedestal on either side of which 
are two full-length figures. The figure on the right represents, “Law” and 
that on the left, "Religion". At the base of the monument are Ritchie's Arms 
and Crest, with the motto, "Virtute acquiritur honos." The inscription on the 
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monument is from the pen of William Makepeace Thackeray and reads as 
follows :— 


“A memorial of the affection of friends and fellow citizens for 
William Ritchie of the Calcutta Bar and Inner Temple, Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and twenty years a resident of Calcutta. To a clear intellect and sweet 
and generous temper England has added her highest education and God 
his grace. Public-spirited, wise and beloved, his career was one of 
rare success, breeding no envy. His death was felt to be a calamity 
alike public and private and carried grief into many households, but 
left to all who mourn him, the bright assurance of his rest in Christ. 
He died in Calcutta, March 22nd, A.D. 1862, in his 46th year.” 


SOUTH BAY (WEST WALL). 


12. A white marble (Mutiny) tablet to the memory of Captain George 
Thomas Gowan, Captain in the 27th Regiment and Commandant of the 9th 
Regiment of the Oudh Irregular Force, which formed part of the garrison at 
Seetapore. He, "fell whilst endeavouring to recall the mutinous sepoys of 
his own corps to order and obedience’’, and was shut down without opportunity 
for defence or escape, during June, 1857, at Tapora, Oudh. His wife and 
infant son, who are also commemorated on the tablet, were cruelly murdered 
by the rebels, while they were attempting to escape with the other women 
and children, after the attack on the Commissioner's house at Tapore, where 


they had assembled for safety. 


This tablet, which is surmounted by a white cross, was originally placed 
in the south Transept. 


13. A white marble (Mutiny) tablet to the memory of Sir Mountstuart 
Goodriche Jackson, Bart, of the Bengal Civil Service, who was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner at Seetapore, during June 1857, an important military 
station in Oudh, fifty one miles from Lucknow. On 3rd June, the three Indian 
regiments which formed the garrison, rose in mutiny and first murdered their 
Officers, after which, they attacked the house of the Commissioner, where the 
women and children had been colletted. Jackson, his two sisters and a few 
others, succeeded in escaping to the jungles near the Fort of the Mithowlee 
Rajah, who refused to receive them. After remaining in hiding for several 
weeks and suffering acute distress, both of mind and body, the surviving few 
were eventually taken prisoners and sent in two separate parties to the Kaisar 
Bagh, at Lucknow. Miss Amelia Georgina Jackson and those with her, were 
murdered on the 24th September, 1857 and Sir Mountstuart and his fellow 
captives, on the 16th November, 1857, a memorial known as the ‘‘Or’’ monu- 
ment now marks this spot. 


_ The other Miss Jackson was rescued by Sir Colin Campbell's forces during 
March, 1858. 


14. A white marble tablet to the memory of Surgeon Robert Welbank 
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Macaulay, M.D. The tablet represents a sacrophagus with a wreathed sword 
upon it and bears the following inscription :— 


"Sacred to the memory of Robert Welbank Macaulay, M.D., 
Surgeon on the Bengal establishment, who died on board the Hospital 
ship "Mauritius", at Talien Whan, in the north of China, on the 15th 
July, 1860, when proceeding on service with the China expeditionary 
force, aged 37 years." 


This tablet was erected ‘‘in affectionate remembrance of their former 
comrade by the Officers of the Ist Regiment of Sikh Cavalry "Probyn's house." 


15. A white marble tablet to the memory of George Carnac Barnes, C.D., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who died on the 13th May, 186]. George was 
Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States during the mutiny and did excellent 
services in collecting supplies for the Delhi force and in keeping the com- 
munications open during the mutiny, with the aid of the loyal Sikh feudatories. 
“So splendidly was his work done that never was an attempt made to intercept 
the supplies of stores and ammunition". To him and to Mildmay Ricketts, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Loodhiana, was due the preservation of peace 
in the Cis-Sutlej districts, a matter of vital importance at that period. 


EAST WALL, (FLOOR). 


16. A black marble tablet to the memory of Count Robert Adrian 
. Stedman, C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel in the Bengal Light Cavalry. The Count 
"dried at sea on his way to England between Calcutta and Madras on board 
the steamer ‘Haddington’, proceeding to England, at 3 in the morning of 
April 12th, 1849, aged 59 years. He served in the Bengal Light Cavalry for 41 
years and one month''. Lieutenant-Colonel Stedman was a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

This tablet was originally placed on the south wall of the south Transept. 


17. A white marble tablet to the memory of Sir Henry Miers Elliott, 
K.C.B., "the 'ducle decus’ of the Bengal Civil Service’, who, among his 
many valuable works, amassed the “materials for the eight volumes which 
now form his memorial for all times," in the History of India, as told by 
its own historians. Sir Henry died at Simons Town on the 20th December, 
1853, on his voyage home, aged 45 years. 

This tablet was originally placed in the south Transept. 


18. A simple brass tablet to the memory of Colonel Frederich Sherwood 
Taylor of the Royal Engineers, and Consulting Engineer for Railways to the 
Government of India, who was killed by the landslip at Naini Tal, on the 
18th September, 1800. His death recalls memories of that terrible disaster, 
briefly detailed below :— 


"Rain had fallen in torrents on the 16th and continued during the 
17th and 18th, by which time 33 inches were recorded in twenty-four 
hours. At ten o'clock on the morning of Saturday the 18th September, . 
a slight slip occurred behind the Victoria hotel, which stood to the 
north of the northern corner of the Lake and buried several Indians and 
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a European child. The Assistant Commissioner, Leonard Taylor, with 
a number of police and labourers, assisted by Captain Balderstone at 
the head of a detachment of soldiers, were at work clearing among the 
debris and rendering aid to the wounded, when suddenly at 1-30 P.M. 
the whole precipitous cliff overhanging the hotel, fell with a tremendous 
crash, burying at once the hotel, the relief party, the Assembly rooms, 
Library orderly-room, road and garden. Almost every person in the 
building and grounds was entombed and it was found utterly impossible 
to extricate any of the victims.” 


This tablet was originally placed in the south Transept. 


19. A white marble tablet to the memory of Captain Richard Mecham 
of the Bengal Artillery, who died near Kohat in 1859. The tablet, which is 


surmounted with a sword, was erected by the Officers of the personal staff of 


the most noble the Marquess of Dalhousie, K.T. 


NORTH BAY, (WEST WALL). 


20. A white marble (Mutiny) tablet to the memory of Colonel Robert 
Abercromly Yute of the 9th Lancers. “A man greatly beloved, a modest and 
accomplished soldier, and as brave as ever drew a sword, killed at the head of 
his regiment on the evening of the 19th June, 1857", in an encounter with 
the rebel force in rear of the camp at Delhi. 


2l. A large brass tablet erected by the Government of India to the 
memory of the following British Officers who were murdered at Manipur on 
the 24th ‘March, 1891. The tragedy was occasioned by the Government of 
India’s despatch of Mr. Quinton, to arrest in open Durbar, the Senapati or 
Commander-in-Chief of the Manipur Army, who had engineered a Palace 
revolution, when the party reached Manipur to carry out their commission. 
They were besieged in the Residency and surrendering on terms, were be- 
headed in the Palace enclosure. 

James Wallace Quinton, C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of Assam. Colonel 
Charles McDowal Skene, D.S.O., 42nd Gurkha Rifles. Frank St. Clair Grim- 
wood, L.C.S., Political Agent at Manipur. Wiliam Cossins, l.C.S., Assistant 
Secretary to the Chief Commiasioner. Lieutenant Walter Henry Simson, 43rd 
Gurkha Rifles. 

The tablet also bears the name of Lieutenant Lionel Wilhelm Brackenbury, 
who with others, Indian Officers and soldiers of the 44th Gurkha Rifles, fell 
in action at Manipur on the same day. Also of William Babington Melville, 
Superintendent of Telegraphs and ]ames O'Brien, a signaller in the same 


department, who were murdered at Myangkhong, on the Silchar—Manipur 
road, on the 26th March, 1891. 


EAST WALL. 


22. A black marble tablet to the memory of Sir Robert Barlow, Bart, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who died on the 21st January, 1857, aged 59 years. 
Sir Robert was the fourth son of Sir George Hilaro: Barlow, Bart, Governor- 
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General of India 1805-1807, and a Judge of the Sudder Dewani Adawlat 
for more than sixteen years. 


This tablet, faced with a large wais E cross, was originally placed 
in the north Transept. 


EAST BAY, (NORTH WALL). 


23. A white marble tablet to the memory of Patrich Alexander Vans 
Agnew of the Bengal Civil Service and Lieutenant Wiliam Anderson of the 
Ist Bombay Fusiliers, who were murdered under the walls of Mooltan, on 
the 19th April, 1848, after being treacherously deserted. Their bodies were 
buried with Military Honours, on the summit of the captured citadel, on the 
26th January, 1849, not far from the Mausoleum of Bahawal Hak. The spot 
ig marked by an obelisk fifty feet high and has on it, the same inscription as 
that on the Cathedral tablet, except that the opening words are," Beneath this 


monument lie the remains. ` 


The inscription, which is from the pen of Lord Macaulay, reads as 
follows : — 

"Not near this stone, nor in any consecrated ground, but on ike extreme 
frontier of the British Indian Empire, lie the remains of Patrick Alexander Vans 
Agnew of the Bengal Civil Service and William Anderson, Lieutenant, Ist 
Bombay Fusilier Regiment, Assistants to the Resident of Lahore: who, being 
deputed by the Government to relieve, at his own request, Dewan Moolraj, 
Viceroy of Mooltan, of the fortress and authority which he held, were attacked 
and wounded by the garrison, on the [9th April; 1848, and being treacherously 
deserted by the Sikh escort, were on the following day, in flagrant breach of 
national faith and hospitality, barbariously murdered in the Edgah, under 
the walls of Mooltan. 


Thus fell these two young public servants at the age of 25 and 28 years, 
full of high hopes, rare talents and promise of future usefulness ; even in 
their deaths doing their country honour ; wounded and forsaken they could 
offer no resistance ; but hand in hand calmly awaited the onset of their, 
assailants ; nobly they refused to yield, foretelling the day when thousands of 
Englishmen would come to avenge their death and destiny Moolraj, his army 
and fortress. 

History records how the predicion i was fulfilled. They were buried 
with Military Honours, on the summit of the captured citadel, on the 26th . 
January, 1849. The annexation of the Punjab to the British Empire*was the 
result of the war, of which their assassination was the commencement. 


The Assistants to the Resident at Lahore have erected this monument to 
the memory of their friends.” 


This tablet was originally placed in the north Transept. 
24. A white marble tablet to the memory of Colonel A. B. Dickens, C.B., 
of the Bengal Staff Corps and Deputy Commissary-General, who died at 


Lucknow on the 18th October, 1876. The Colonel served as Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-General with Sir -Colin Campbell's field force. during the Mutiny 
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and was present at the Relief of Lucknow, earning mention in despatches on 
two occasions. 

This tablet was ‘erected by his brother Officers of the Commissariat 
department, in which he served for upwards of a quarter of a century, as a 
mark of esteem and regard.” 


25. A handsome white marble tablet to the memory of Sir John Wood- 
bum, K.C.S.L, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1898 to 1902, who died 
at Belvedere on the 21st November 1902 and was buried with full Military 
Honours in the Lower Circular Road cemetery. The tablet, supported by two 
coloured columns, is surmounted by a medallion portrait of Sir John in white 
marble and bears the following inscription :— 


“To the Glory of God and In Affectionate Remembrance of Sir 
John Woodburn, K.C.S.I., who died as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
on the 2Ist November, 1902. From the members of his own service 
to whom his personal qualities had endeared him." 


SOUTH WALL. 


26. A large white marble monument to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wiliam Adam Austruther Thomson of the 9th Bengal Cavalry, who died at 
Calcutta, on the 3rd August, 1863. The Colonel "served throughout the 
Scinde Campaign, on the personal staff of Sir Charles Napier, after which 
he was two years Adjutant to the [5th Irregular Cavalry. Commandant of the 
Governor-General's Bodyguard for eleven years, under Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning, and Political. Agent at Moorshedabad, which appointment he 
held at the time of his death.” 


This monument, erected by' the Colonel's widow, is surmounted by a 
helmet and a sword, while hanging over the edge of the tablet is a medal 
with a crown. Under these are the words '"Meeanee, Hyderabad 1845", and at 
the base, is the Colonel's Coat-of-Arms. 


27. A large brass tablet to the memory of those Members of Lumsden's 
Horse, who fell in South Africa during the Boer War of 1900. The tablet, 
which is the gift of Marquis Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
and Honorary Colonel of Lumsden's Horse, bears the following inscription and 
verse, from the pen of the Marquis: 


“This tablet has been placed in this Cathedral by Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Honorary Colonel of Lumsden's 
horse, in honour of those members of the first corps of British Volunteers 
from India, who have fought and died for the Empire. Lumsden's Horse 
raised by -Lieutenant-Colonel Dugald Mactavish Lumsden from British 
subjects of the Queen in India, left Calcutta, 250 strong in February, 
1900, to take part in the South African War, under the Command of 
Field Marshall Lord Roberts. 

They lost by death in action— 
Major Eden Currie Showers, at Hontuck, 30th April 1900. 
Trooper Robert James Clayton Danberry at Hontuck, 30th April, 1900. 
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Trooper Henry Charles Lumsden, at Hontuck, 30th April, 1900. 
Trooper Robert Apton Case, at Hontuck, 30th April, 1900. 
Trooper Arthur Fred Franks, at Hontuck, 30th April, 1900. 
Trooper Arthur King Meares, at Vet Run, 6th May, 1900. 
Sergeant Walter Larkins Walker, at Roxburgh, 26th December, (900. 


By death from sickness— 
Trooper Montague Beadon Fallet, at Johannesburg, 7th July, 1900. 
Lance-Corporal John Martin Halliday Maclean, at Pretoria, 29th August, 
1900. 


These sons of Britain in the East, 
Fought not for praise or fame. 
They died for England and the least, 


Made greater her great name." 


28. A white marbel tablet to the memory of those Members of the 
Calcutta Light Horse, who fell in the Great War of 1914—1918. "The tablet 
is inlaid with a white marble cross and surmounted by a wreath also in white 
marble. 


NORTH TRANSEPT (WEST FLOOR). 


29. A brass tablet to the memory of the Venerable Arthur Grant Luckman, 
Archdeecon of Calcutta 1907—1911 and for many years Senior Chaplain of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta, who died on the 8th January, 1921. The tablet was 


erected during 1922 by his former colleagues and by his many friends who 
worshipped at the Cathedral. 


This tablet was originally placed on the floor at the south-east corner of 
the west Bay, being the favourite spot where the Archdeacon always stood 
on Sundays before the Services started. 


30. A small brass tablet to the memory of Lieutenant Eric Henry Ernest 
Green, who was killed by a Mohammedan fanatic at Shabkadr, on the:25th 
March, 1900. 


The tablet was "erected by his old Headmaster," Dr. Welldon, Metro- 
politan Bishop of Calcutta 1898—1902, and was originally placed on the wall 
of this Transept. 


NORTH WALL. 


31. A white marble tablet to the memory of Second-Lieutenant Charles 
Leverton Donaldson of the Bengal Engineers, "who fell in execution of his 


duty among the foremost, during the operations before Rangoon on April 
12th, 1852. . 


This tablet was erected by his brother Officers, as a tribute of their regard 
for him. f 


32. A white marble tablet to the memory of Captam John Paton Davidson 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, who fell fighting while in command of the "Crag" 
pignet in the Khyber Pass, on the 13th November, 1863. His fall was the 
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precusor of the Black Mountain expedition of 1868 under General Wilde, which 
broke the power of the fanatical Wahabees on the north-Western Frontier. 


33. A white marble tablet to the memory of Henry Woodrow, who died 
suddenly at Darjeeling on the Ith October, 1876. Fellow of Cains College, 
Cambridge, he was for six years Principal of the La Martiniere College, Calcutta, 
for sometime Secretary to the Council of Education, twenty years Inspector of 
Schools and later, Director of Public Instructions in Bengal. 


The tablet, erected as a mark of deep respect by his brother Officers, 
is surmounted by a marble medallion, on which is Woodrow's Crest and a 
Badge surrounding it, with the Motto, ‘Vertus in Ardius.”’ 


This tablet was originally placed on the north wall of the south Transept. 


` 


EAST WALL. 


34. A white marble tablet to the memory of Major George Montizambert 
of the 10th Regiment of Foot, who fell in the terrible attack on the ““Dharmsala”’ 
during the seige of Mooltan, where his gallant regiment of Lincolnshire men 
penetrated into the enemy's enclosure, by climbing the trees and dropping 
down into the thick of the foes. The Major's remains rest under an obelisk 
fifty feet high, in the citadel of Mooltan, alongside Vans Agnen and Anderson. 


The tablet is surmounted by a draped sarcophagus behind which are four 
flags, a gun, a sword and a trumpet. The sarcophagus bears Montizambert's 
Coat-of-Arms. 

This tablet was "Raised in friendship and regret by his school fellow, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General of India.” 


35. A white marble tablet to the memory of Captain Ralph Dowson of 
the 5th Bengal Native Infantry, who died at Bombay on the 26th February, 
1851. The Captain, "'distinguished himself in Afghanistan, Mooltan and 
Goozerat. His brother Officers have erected this slab to commemorate the 
gallant deeds and private worth of a man, who was an honour to the Service 
and an ornament to his Regiment.” 

This tablet was originally placed on the north wall of the south Transept. 

36. A fime alabaster and stone (Mutiny) cenotaph to the memory of 
Colonel Richard Baird Smith, C.B., of the Bengal Engineers, who died at 
sea on the 13th December, 1861. This mutiny hero and Aid-de-Camp to 
Queen Victoria, was in his latter years Master of the Mint in this city. His 
wife, Florence de Quincey, was the second daughter of the celebrated writer, 
Thomas de Quincey. 

The cenotaph with an inlaid cross, is surmounted by a Gothic canopy, 
under which is a large sculptured alabaster panel with a highly effective group 
representation of the ‘‘Ressurrection”’ in high relief. 


SOUTH TRANSEPT (NORTH WALL). 


37. On the north-east wall is placed a glass case containing the old 
"Colours" of the 18th Bengal Infantry, deposited at the Cathedral for safe 


8 
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custody, by Colonel Toker, on 7th January, 1886. Directly beneath the colours, 
is placed a brass plate on the floor, bearing the following inscription. 


'"The above colour’ of the 18th Bengal Infantry, Alipur Regiment, 
were deposited here by Colonel A. C. Toker, B.C., Commandant, on 
the 7th January, 1886, on the occasion of the presentation to the Regi- 
ment of New Colors by the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava." 


WEST.END (NOT LOCATED). 


38. A large marble (Mutiny) monument to the memory of the Officers 
and Men of the Bengal Yeomanry, who fell during 1957-1858. This monu- 
ment, designed by a London Sculptor, was erected during 1861 by Major J. W. 
Richardson, C.B. It represents a Trooper standing by his Arab steed fully 
equipped, with a broken column in the foreground, draped and wreathed with 
Cypus on which are inscribed the places where actions were fought. 


CHANCEL (FLOOR). 


39. Not far beyond the entrance to the Vault, is placed a white marble 
slab to the memory of Baron Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, whose remains 
lie buried in the Churchyard of St. John's Church, in Council House Street. 


The inscription on the slab reads as follows :— 


"Sacred to the memory of Michael Herbert Rudolph Knotchbull, 
G.C.S.]., G.C.LE., M.C., 14th Baronet and 5th Baron Brabourne. Born 
8th May, 1895, died at Government House, Calcutta, February 23rd, 1939, 
aged 42, buried in St. John's churchyard, Calcutta. Governor of Bombay 
December 1933—September 1937, Governor of Bengal, November 1937 
—June 1938, and October 1938—February, 1939. Viceroy and Acting 
Governor-General of India, June [938 October, 1938." 


‘In Crucifixa Gloria Mea.” 


SANCTUARY (FLOOR). 


To the north east of the Sanctuary floor are two small white marble slabs, 
bearing the following inscriptions. 


40. “In the Vault to the west of this stone lie the remains of Daniel, 
Fifth Bishop of Calcutta.” 


41. “Beneath this stone are deposited the ashes of J. E. C. Welldon, 
Ninth Bishop of Calcutta.” 


CATHEDRAL CLOSE. 


42. To the east of the Cathedral close lie the remains of George Alfred 
Lefroy, D.D., eleventh Bishop of Calcutta, who died at the Presidency General 
. Hospital on Ist January, 1919. The Bishop's grave, on a spacious green 
lawn surrounded by beds of colourful flowers and shaded by two beaut- 
ful large trees, is a very simple one with a green centre of soft grass and a 
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raised cement border around it. To the east stands a. large ‘‘Celtic’’ cross, in 
grey granite, beautifully ornamented and raised on a base of granite, into 
which is placed a slab bearing the following inscription. 


"In very loving memory of George Alfred Lefroy, D.D., 
Bishop of Lahore 1899—1913. Bishop of Calcutta 1913—1919. 
Entered into rest January 1, 1919. Aged 64 years. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace." 


The Bishop was the son of the Dean of Dromore, Country Down and was 
ordained Deacon in 1879. During the same year he came out to India to join 
the staff of the Cambridge Mission at Delhi and on 12th June, 1881, he was 
ordained, Priest at St. Paul's Church, Ambala. By this time his intellectual 
capacities had already begun to show themselves and in 1886, he was elected 
Superior of the Mission. Four years later he was offered the Bishopric of 


Chota Nagpur, but declined the offer. 


A great preacher and scholar, whose powers of growth in Evangical work 
were steadily showing signs of him being a great leader, prompted the Govern- 
ment, in 1899, to call him to the work of Government in the Church, as a 
Diocesan Bishop. This offer he accepted and on Ist November, 1899, he was 
consecrated Bishop of Lahore, at the Cathedral Church of the Resurrection, 
Lahore. It was during his Bishopric at Lahore, when, in 1905, he preached 
his famous sermon at Bannu, "Fret Not” at a service attended by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales—later King George and Queen Mary— when the Princess 
requested him to give her a copy of the sermon. 


It would not be out of place to give below, an oft quoted letter from 
Lord Morley, Secretary of State for India, to Lord Minto, Viceroy and 


Governor-General in India. 


"Yesterday the Bishop of Lahore (Lefroy) called—one of the most 
attractive men | ever met. In the midst of a rather heavy day he not 
only interested but excited me and carried me for a while into the 
upper ether. Why did you not recommend him to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab? "There's an experiment for you! His ideas 


delighted me." 


Sometime during 1912, the Bishop accepted the vacant See of Calcutta 
which had been offered to him and incidently this was the first occasion, when 
a Bishop from among Bishops in India, who had been consecrated in India, 
was offered the appointment of Metropolitan Bishop of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. George Lefroy was duly translated to Calcutta and on 19th February, 
1913, he was enthroned Bishop of Calcutta. Unfortunately, his bishopric in 
this diocese proved to be a very short one. 


The Bishop, as we know, had already been suffering from Arthritis and 
Sciatica and in spite of all the changes and medical treatment he had received 
abroad and in India, his condition had actual not improved. During the 
later part of 1918 there appeared signs, that physical weakness had also begun 
to set in and that his condition had worsened considerably. On 3rd December, 
it was found necessary to remove him to the Woodburn ward of the General 
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hospital, where his illness gradually grew worse, as the year closed in. On 
Ist January, 1919, the saintly Bishop passed peacefully away, late at night. 
As soon as he had breathed his last, he was clad in his episcopal robes and 
removed to his palace, where his body lay in his private chapel. 


On the night of January 2nd, the Bishop's body was removed to the 
Cathedral and placed in the centre of the chancel before the Altar, when 
the Metropolitical Processional Cross and Pastoral Staff were reverently laid 
upon the Coffin. The clergy of the Diocese, kept watch over the body all 
that night. 


The next morning at 8-15 the great bell of the Cathedral solemnly tolled, 
at intervals of one minute and at 8-30 the funeral service was attended by the 
Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford, the Governor of Bengal, the Commander-in- 
Chief and a great concourse of people. It added a significant touch to the 
funeral service, when the Greek Archimandrite who attended the service, 
offered a prayer at the Altar. 


"Ihe body was borne to the grave by the Officers of the Calcutta Light 
Horse and laid between two beautiful trees at the east end of the Cathedral, 
the Cross and Staff having previously been taken from off the coffin and 
placed on the Altar of the Cathedral. All felt that there was nothing sad about 
the service: it was the passing in triumph of one of the Lord's standard bearers 
and as the band (Viceroys) played the last hymn, "Now the labourer's task 
is o'er," perhaps there was joy that a life of heroic suffering had been ended, 
and the river crossed to where "the trumpets sounded. 


WILLIAM S. BIRNEY. 


Ci Sultan's Attack on Nargund* 


WHEN in 1778 Haider Ali occupied Nargund, which was a petty estate 

under tae protection of the Peshwa, he left it to its chief, a Brahman 
Desai, named Vencat Rao Bhave, on condition that the latter acknowledged 
his supremacy and paid him an annual tribute (1). This arrangement was 
confirmed by Nana Phadnavis when in 1780 he entered into an alliance with 
‘Haider and recognised his suzerainty over all the Maratha territories south of 
the river Kistna (2). 

In spite of this, Vencat Rao and his minister Kalo Panth Pethe, who 
wielded real power in Nargund, continued to look upon the Peshwa as their 
real overlord and maintained secret correspondence with the influential men at 
Poona. On January 8, 1783, Kalo wrote to Bara Saheb that the Marathas 
must take advantage of the death of Haider and recover all their lands which 
the latter had conquered between 1774 and 1778 (3). But as they were in- 
volved in ther own internal dissensions they failed to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. Being disappointed with the Poona Government, the Desai of 
Nargund tried to form an alliance with the English. He applied to the 
Bombay Government, through an Englishman in his service, named Yoon, 
for some troops, and claimed that he was an independent prince and was 
ready to cooperate in the invasion of Tipu’s Kingdom (4). But these overtures 
were ignored as negotiations for a peace with Tipu Sultan were in progress. 

Besides tnese secret intrigues with the Marathas and the English the Desai 
also openly defied the Sultan's authority and was joined by the Polygar of 
Madanapulli. He attacked the fort of Sudum, and plundered the surrounding 
country killing a number of the Sultan's subjects (5). He gave the Peshwa every 
"information jegarding Tipu; and, being related to the powerful Brahman 
family of Patvardhan, he was sure of Maratha support, and therefore evaded 
Tipu's demands for tribute (6). 

So long as Tipu was engaged in the war against the English, he left the 
Desai to his devices. But as soon as the Treaty of Manglore was signed, and 
his hands were free, he decided to punish the chief. The Desai had not paid 
his tribute fo- the last two years. Tipu pressed the demand for it, and at the 


N 





* Nargund = now in the Dharwar district, Bombay Presidency. See Dharwar, Vol. XII, 
p. 776 (Bombay Gazetteer). 

(1) N. K. Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 217-218. 

(2 V. V. Ghare, Aitthasik Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, introduction. p. 3892. 

(3) Ibid, Vol. VII, Letter No. 2668. Chintaman Rao, being the senior chief of the 
Patvardhans, was addressed as Bara Saheb; see D. B. Parasnis, The Sangli State, pp. 15, 16. 

(4) Grand Duff, History of the Marathas, Vol. lil, p. 3. 

(5) Kirmani Tarikh-i-Tipu Sultan, p. 51. «(English translation by Col. Miles). 

(6) Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, intro., p. 3893, 
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same time sent his two vakile, Muhammad Ghiyas Khan and 

to Poona to persuade Nana not to interfere in the matter. (7) But Nana 
could not afford to hold himself aloof, as the Desai was related to the 
Patvardhan family and claimed protection of the Peshwa. He, therefore, 
intervened on the ground that the tribute demanded was more than what the 
Marathas and Haider used to realise, and declared, that Tipu had no right to 
' exact more than the ordinary tribute, that “‘Jagirdars, on the transfer of 
districts, were liable to no additional payments: and that the rights of 
Suwusthanees, who had been guilty of no treason against the State to which 
they owed allegiance, had been invariably respected." (8) Tipu's reply was 
that he had a right to levy what he chose from his own subjects, and that the ` 
Poona Government had no right to interfere in his internal affairs. Moreover, 
the chief of Nargund had actually been guilty of treason and therefore Tipu 
was not bound to respect the “Rights of Suwusthanees." Writing to his vakil 
Muhammad Ghiyas Khan the Sultan observed that “if a petty zamindar, and 
a subject of our Government like this, may not be punished, how shall our 
authority be maintained.'' (9) 


While these discussions were going on between the vakils and Nana, Tipu 
sent Sayyid Ghaffar towards Nargund to inquire into the conduct of its chief. 
Sayyid Ghaffar reported that the Desai was against the Sultan, and was being 
instigated in his refractory behaviour by Parasuram Bhau, his fnend and 
relative. On hearing this, Tipu sent his brother-in-law, Burhan-ud-din, with 
3000 Cavalry and 3 cushoons of Infantry to Nargund. (10) Burhan marched 
via Chittledrug and Savanur; and after having joined Sayyid Ghaffar in the 
vicinity of Dharwar proceeded to Nargund where he reached in January 1785. 
He sent a message to Vencat Rao that if he surrendered and renounced his 
hostile attitude towards the Sultan, his life would be spared and his Jagir 
would be restored to him. (11) Kalo, being confident of the Maratha support, 
refused these offers, and with 2000 Cavalry, 2000 Infantry and some guns 
advanced to meet Burhan outside the walls of Nargund. But he was defeated 
and compelled to retreat into the town. Burhan ordered batteries to be 
erected for cannonading the town. Kalo led out a number of sorties, and on 
one occasion made a surprise attack upon the Mysoreans destroying two of 


(7) The vakils were also to discuss the question of the tribute which the Mysorean 
Government had not paid to the Peshwa for the last three years. But the real object of their 
visit was to keep Nana in good humour, and prevent him from helping the Chief of Nargund. 

(8) Duff, History of the Marathas, Vol. Ill, p. 3. Suwusthanees were the Brahmans 
possessing old hereditary jagirs. 

(9) Kirkpatrick, Letters of Tipu Sultan, p. 9. 

(10) Kirmani, p. 52. A cushoon comprised from 600 to 1500 men, and possessed from 
| to 5 guns. (Mly. Sundry Books, No. 101, pp. 102-104. Madras Government Recorde) H 
we consider a cushoon on an average as consisting of about 1000 men, and 2 to 3 guns, then 
it would mean that Burhan had about 3000 infantry, and about 6 to 9 guns, besides 5000 
cavalry and the troops under the command of Sayyid Ghaffar. According to the Maratha 
records (Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. Ill, p. 3894) Burhan possessed an army of 10,000 
cavalry, 15,000 infantry and 17 guns. But this appears to be an exaggeration, for Tipu would 
' not have sent such a big army against a petty chief. 

(11) Kirmani, p. 59. 
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their batteries and killing several of their men. (12) However, he was unable 
to maintain his position long. In the beginning of February, Burhan attacked 
the town and succeeded in gaining a strong foothold in it. A few days later 
"he again attacked and occupied the whole town. Kalo fought bravely but 
was in the end obliged to retreat into the fort which was thereupon besieged 
by Burhan-ud-din. (13) 


Kalo had been all this time expecting help from Poona. In fact, it was 
because he had been sure of’ such a support that he had dehed Tipu. When 
Parasuram Bhau heard of Burhan's attack on Nargund he wrote Nana that 
troops should be immediately sent for its relief. (14) Nana was anxious to 
help the Desai, but owing to the distracted state of the Poona Government 
he did not consider himself strong enough to wage a war against Tipu. He, 
therefore, tried to mediate a settlement of the Nargund affair with the vakils 
of Tipu who were still at Poona and who were constantly telling Nana that 
the Sultan had no intention of occupying Nargund and that the seize would 
soon be raised (15). When, however, Nana came to know that Burhan had 
captured the town of Nargund, he could no longer continue his dilatory 
attitude, and was obliged to act. Accordingly, he ordered Parasuram Bhau 
to proceed to the relief of the fort of Nargund and despatched Ganesh Pant 
Behere with 5,000 troops to join him (16). Parasuram Bhau, who had so far 
felt disgusted with Nana's policy of appeasement, was glad to receive this 
order, although it was qualified by the instruction that hostilities should be 
avoided if Burhan-ud-din raised the siege of the fort. He immediately col- 
lected: troops for the campaign and divided them into three armies: (1) 5,000 
Cavalry under Janoba Subedar were to protect the communications through 
Manoli. (2) 10,000 Cavalry under pile ARM were to 
proceed to Nargund via Ramdrug. (3) Parasuram Bhau himself, with 7,000 
troops, decided to remain at Mudhol ready to help the besieged in case his 
services were required (17). 


Burhan, on hearing.of these Maratha preparations, tried, to reduce the fort 
before the arrival of the relieving forces. The fort of Nargund possessed a 
garrison of 2000 strong, and ammunition and provisions sufficient to last for 
about six months ; and being situated on a high steep hil was capable of 
making strong resistance (18). Burhan made two attempts to assault it but 
was repulsed with loss. The garrison used their guns with effect and by 
rolling down large stones killed a number of the assailants. Emboldened by 
this success, and expecting to be relieved soon, they Gellied)out of the fort, 


(12) Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, Letter No. 2811. 

(13) Ibid, Letter No. 2812. In some of the letters the word ‘bazar’ has been very often 
used. This is probably because the bazar or the market of Nargund occupied a strategic 
position in the town, and covered a large space. 

(14) Ibid, p. 3894. 

(15) Jbid, Letter No. 2813. 

(16) Ibid. 

(17) Ibid., p. 3839; Letter No. 2815. 

(18) Ibid, pp. 3895-3896. Nargund was supposed to be the strongest fort in that part of 
the country. See Bombay Gazetteer, Dharwar, Vol. XIII, p. 776. 
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attacked the batteries and killed some of the men defending them (19). Burhan 
would have continued the siege, but on hearing of the approach of the Maratha 
armies, with whom he wanted to avoid a clash, he withdrew from Nargund. 
He sent his camp followers and big guns to Dharwar and only with light troops 
encamped near a stream called Bennihalla (20). Grand Duff thinks that ““Tipu’s 
` officers had been compelled, from want of water, to raise the siege” (21). 
There is no doubt that owing to the hot weather the Mysoreans did experience 
a shortage of water ; and this was why after leaving Nargund they encamped 
near a stream. But the shortage was not so acute as to have compelled 
Burhan to raise the siege, for water was being brought on the backs of camels 
and in the bullock-carts from the river near which the army was encamped (22). 
In reality the siege had been raised by the orders of Tipu who was anxious 
to maintain friendly relations with the Marathas. This was what the vakils 
tried to impress upon Nana. Nana, on the other hand, argued with them that 
‘Burhan had withdrawn from Nargund, because he was not strong enough to 
fight the Maratha armies advancing towards his rear, and at the same time to 
prosecute the siege of the fort (23). However, as the siege had been raised 
and negotiations with Tipu were going on, he wrote Bhau not to provoke 
hostilities with the Mysoreans till the end of the rains, and to remain at 
Ramdrug after evacuating Vencat Rao and Kalo along with their families from 
the fort of Nargund which was to be left with a garrison under the command 
of an experienced officer (24). But Kalo refused to be evacuated. He argued 
that, if he left, the garrison would become demoralised. He was, therefore, 
determined to stay and hold out till the end of the rains. Besides, if a settle- 
ment with Tipu was going to be made, there was no need for him to leave the 
fort (25). Parasuram Bhau also did not agree to the views of Nana. He was 


suspicious of Tipu's intentions in regard to Nargund (26). And so both he and. 


Ganesh Pant Behere in their zeal to help the Desai and "hoping to acquire 
fame and establish their credit at Poona” ignored the orders of Nana, and 
attacked the Mysoreans. But they were repulsed with the loss of 20 men and 
one elephant. When Nana heard of this he reprimanded Bhau for having 
disobeyed his orders. At the same time, in order to repair the disgrace of the 


(19) Ibid, Letter Nos. 2816 and 2817. 

(20) Ibid., Letter No. 2825. 

(21) Duff, Vol. HI, p. 4. 

(22) Kirmani, p. 61. i 

(23) Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Nana to Bahau, dated 7th April, 1785, No. 2830. Tipu 
sent letters to his vakils informing them that the seige had been raised by his orders, as 
he wanted to maintain friendly relations with the Poona Government. Burhan also wrote 
the same thing to the vakils. It was rumoured at the time, although without any foundation, 
that Tipu had written to Burhan that, if he had raised the seige because of the fear of the 
Maratha armies, he would have to undergo the fate of Rustam Ah Beg, the Commanndant 
of Mangalore. Rustam Ali had been executed by the orders of the Sultan for having 
surrendered the fort to the English in March 1783. ({Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, 
Letter No. 2838). 

(24) Ibid, Letter Nos, 2820 and 2828; Nana to Bhau, dated 13th March and 6th April, 
respectively. 

(25) Ibid, Letter No. 2838; Bhau to Nana, dated 17th April; Intro., p. 3901. 

(26) Ibid. 
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defeat he sent Tukojii Holkar with a large force for Bhau’s assistance, and 
also began preparations for war (27). 

Meanwhile negotiations between Nana and Tipu's vakile were going on. 
Proposals and counterproposals were being put forward. Finally the vakils 
proposed that Tipu would pay at once the amount of two years, tribute on 
condition “of being Left to do what he pleases with the fort without inter- 
ruption." As a temporary expedient Nana agreed to this, and allowed them 
27 days for procuring the necessary answers from the Sultan about the pay- 
ment of the money (28). However, the negotiations proved abortive and did 
not lead to any treaty. The reason was that Tipu saw through the real design 
of Nana, and refused to bind himself by an agreement which would only fill 
the coffers of the Marathas and remain in force for a few months. Nana's 
policy was to get the money from Tipu and to draw things on till the end 
of the rains, when it would be possible for him to undertake a campaign against 
the Sultan, and recover all the Maratha territories south of the river Kistna 
which Haider had conquered (29). Nana, therefore, continued to humour the 
vakils, and to be gracious and accommodating towards them. But while 
professing peaceful intentions, he prepared for war, and tried to organise a 
confederacy of the Marathas, the Nizam and the English against Tipu (30). 

Tipu, on the other hand, wanted to maintain friendly relations with the 
Marathas. He was, however, not prepared to relinquish his claims to the 
territories his father had conquered, and was determined to punish the Desai 
of Nargund for his insolent and refractory conduct. This was why, when Nana 
took up the cause of Vencat Rao, Tipu felt indignant, for it implied inter- 
ference in his internal affairs. In spite of this, he did not break with the 
Poona Government and his vakils continued to negotiate with Nana. The 
reason was that Tipu also like Nana was trying to gain time. But while the 
latter's aim was to prevent the fall of Nargund till the end of the rains, the’ 
former wanted to occupy it before the Marathas might be in a position to act 
effectively against him. For Tipu, the capture of Nargund had become 
necessary not only for subduing ahd chastising its chief by way of example, 
but also because it was a strong fort, and being situated near his northern 
frontier it was of strategic importance in view of the i imminence of a war with 
the Marathas. : 

Parasuram Bhau's unprovoked attack on the Mysorean army gave the 
Sultan his pretext to commence operations against Nargund which had been 
suspended on the approach of the Maratha armies. On April 12, Burhan was 
joined by Qamar-ud-din Khan who had been ordered by the Sultan to proceed 
to his help from Kurpa (31). Thus reinforced, Burhan sent part of his army 
towards Ramdrug, and another towards Manoli with the object of isolating 


(27) Forrest, Selections, Maratha series, Vol. I, p. 518. : 

(28) Ibid. 

(29 Ibid. 

(30) Ibid.; Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, Letter No. 2818. For the present, the 
English were reluctant to join the confederacy, but the Nizam was ready to help the 
Marathas in a war against Tipu. 

(31) Wilks, History of Mysore, Vol. Il, p. 285, 
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Nargund. The Marathas offered only a slight resistance and continued to 
retreat until they reached the river Kistna. The result was that on May 5, 
Ramdrug was captured, and soon after Manoli was also occupied (32). Having 
- thus completely cut off Nargund from any possibility of outside assistance, 
Burhan advancéd to invest it in early May. At first, owing. to the constant 
bickerings between him and Qamar-ud-din, the progress of the seige was greatly 
retarded. Tipu, therefore, exhorted them to be good friends, and assigned 
to them a military council of three old officers whose advice théy were required 
to follow (33). In June, Burhan sent a message to Kalo through Haider, the 
‘ commandant of Badami, that if he capitulated. the life and property of the 
' garrison would be guaranteed, and they would be allowed to go wherever 
they pleased. But Kalo refused the offer, and replied that he had written to 
Poona and would .do,as ordered from there (34). His object was to hold on 
till the end of the rains when he was certain of being relieved by the Peshwa's. 
armies. Accordingly, he carried on the struggle with great courage. But due 
to the ceaseless cannonading and the successful blockade of the fort, the 
garrison was reduced by the end of July to a sad plight. Ammunition and 
provisions ran short; lack of water was desperately felt, and many of the 
garrison were ill. Kalo, therefore, finding it impossible to resist any longer 
finally agreed to surrender (25). And on being promised security of life and 
property, and permission to depart, the garrison consisting of about -1650 men 
marched out of the fort on July 29 (36). At first they were detained by Burhan- 
ud-din pending orders from the Sultan. However, on receiving his instruc- 
tions, Burhan gradually released them in batches, so that by the end of 
September all of them were: set free, except Kalo and Vencat Rao who were 
sent in chains to the fort of Kabuldrug along with their families (37). The 
reason why the capitulation terms were not observed in the case of these two 
men was because they had given the Sultan so much trouble that he did not ` 
want to let them go unpunished. But it is incorrect to say that the Desai's 
"daughter was reserved for the Sultan's seraglio’’ (38) as there is no reference 
to this in the Maratha records. Similarly the story mentioned in one of the 
News-letters (39) that Burhan sent for the pretty daughter of Kalo to see her 
and to select her for Tipu’s harem is nothing but a pure fabrication, for it is 
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(32) Ibid., p. 286; Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, Letter No. 2845; (dives p. 3902. 
There was very little serious fighting.” The resistance offered by the Maratha forces was 
half-hearted. This was due to the wavering policy pursued by Nana. 

(33) Wilks, History of Mysore, p. 286. 

(34) Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII; Letter No. 2856. h 

(35) Ibid., Letter No. 2869; Also Letter No. 5356, Montigny to Souillac, dated 30th 
November 1785. (Pondicherry Records). 

(36) Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, Letter No. 2861. 

(37) Ibid., Letter Nos. 2869 and 2870; Kirmani, p. 65. . The Desai and Kalo were first 
sent to Seringapatam and from there to the fort of Kabuldrog. They were released 
in 1787, when war between Tipu and the Marathas came to an end. Nargund was restored 
to Vencat Rao. 

(38 Duff, History of the Marathas, Vol. Ifl, p. 5. hase considers it a fiction. Khare, 
Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII. Intro., p. 3905, 

(39) Ibid., Letter No. 2867. 
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also not supported by any reliable evidence. The News-letter itself cannot 
be regarded as authentic, because the information contained in such letters 
was generally based on hearsay and bazar gossip which were hardly ever 
favourable to the enemy. 

When Nana heard of the fall of Nargund he felt mortified, because it 
signified the failure of his policy. He would have liked to undertake a fresh 
campaign against Tipu, but due to the distracted state of the Poona Govern- 
ment this was not possible (40). Moreover, Parasuram Bhau, being disgusted 
with Nana's policy, which he considered as one of procrastination and appease- 
ment, had dismissed his troops and returned to his jagir of Tasgaon. Ganesh 
Panth Behere still lay encamped on the banks of Kistna, but owing to the 
rains, and the unprepared state of hie army, he was not in a position to 
move (41). Nana was, therefore, left with no alternative but to wait till the 
monsoons were over. Meanwhile, he busied himself with the military pre- 
parations, and called upon the Maratha chieftains, the Nizam and the English 
to join the confederacy for the invasion of Tipu's kingdom. Tipu had not 
committed any act of aggression against the Marathas ; he had only ‘punished 
one of his most refractory vassals. But Nana was determined to use it as a 
pretext of war against lipu for redeeming his prestige, and recovering all the 
‘Maratha territories which Haider had conquered between 1774 and 1778. 


MOHIBUL HASAN KHAN. 





(40) Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. I, Letter No. 17, Anderson to Macr-hereon, 


dated 25th July, 1785. 
(41) Khare, Lekha Samgraha, Vol. VIII, Intro., p. 3902. 


The Garly History vf the Patna College. 


CHAPTER 2 


PERIOD OF BEGINNINGS 1863—1881 
(Continued from the last issue) | 


1869-70-—Sons of Zamindars and persons of independent income 9; 
merchants, bankers, brokers 8 ; professional persons 14 ; government 
servants and pensioners 26 ; shopkeepers 6 ; others 2: Total 65. 


|t was a "gratifying symptom of progress" that by 1875 "the natives of 
the province" were "overcoming their distrust of English education and 
beginning to avail themselves freely of its advantages." The upper classes 
were "no longer keeping aloof either from school (74) or from college." The 
D. P. L-agreed with the Principal in thinking that "these facts indicate an 
increasing appreciation of the advantages conferred by education" and saw 
"no reason to doubt that college will, in a few more years, stand in the 
foremost rank of mofussil colleges. . . .'' (75). 

The following extracts clearly ilustrate the attitude of government on 
this question : 

(a) 1875-76 : ''Of 92 students, 51 are Beharis, 39 Bengalis, and 2 Eurasians. 
That the number of Behari students is so small is matter for regret ; the cause 
is to be found in the fact that, for many years past, the zillah schools of Behar 
have met with very little success at the Entrance Examination. As was noticed 
under the head of 'secondary instruction', all the higher schools of the Patna 
Division, with the exception of the Patna Collegiate School, passed only six 
candidates at the last examination. It follows, therefore, that in order to 
improve the status and increase the usefulness of the Patna College, the best 
energies of the Circle Inspector and of the District Committees should be 
devoted to promoting the efficiency of the zillah schools. 

An analysis of the Ist year class shows that Chota Nagpur, as well as 
Behar, looks to the Patna College for higher education. Of the 31 students in 
that class, 10 came from the Collegiate School, 5 from the Zillah Schools of 
the Patna Division, 7 from Monghyr and Bhagalpore, 7 from Ranchi. and 
Bankoora, and 2 from Burdwan" (pp. 69-70). 

(b) 1876-77 : "Of the 107 students (including 27 out-students) on the rolls 
of the College, 56 are Beharis, 50 Bengalis and | Eurasian. [n the previous 
year, out of 92 students 51 were Beharis. The number of native students has 
not, therefore, increased in, the same proportion as that of resident foreigners. 
Of the 40 students in the new first year class (of whom nevertheless all but 
three came from schools in the two divisions of Behar), as many as 2] are 
Bengalis. These facte show, as was also pointed out in the report for the 





(74) Upper classes 42 in 1874-5, and 35 in 1873-4, and 24 in 1872-3; D. P. I.’s Report, 
1874-75, p. 77. 
(75) Ibid. 
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previous year, that the Patna College is maintained quite as much for the 
benefit of the Bengali official residents in Behar as that of natives of the 
province. That out of a population of 20 millions only 50 Behari boys should 
be found in the Patna College shows how much more backward in the matter 
of higher education this province is than Bengal, and shows also how desirable 
it is to extend the means of securing that higher education. It is a grave poh- 
tical disadvantage that this number of Behari students who obtained the B.A. 
degree each year is so small—14 in 4 years—that Bengalis have to be imported 
in large numbers to carry on the ordinary duties of professional life and civil 
government. The remedy seems to lie in increasing the number of scholar- 
ships, so as to enable a large number of students who succeed in passing any 
lower examination to prosecute their studies to a higher standard, e.g., from 
the schools of the Patna division alone 36 candidates passed the last Entrance 
examination. Of these only 26 joined the College, 18 of these with scholar- 
ships. The other 10 candidates might have been induced to join the college 
had scholarships been open to them ; and when the numbers are so small, 
an addition of even ÍO is worth securing. It is to be regretted that in 1874 
the number of junior scholarships allowed to the division of Patna was reduced 
from 2! to 18. The same arguments apply to increasing the number of minor 
and vernacular scholarships tenable in zilla schools, so as to enable more 
students to read for the Entrance examination. It is quite open to Government 
to declare that the junior scholarships allotted to Patna division (and in a 
less degree to Bhagalpore) are intended mainly for the benefit of Behan 
students and that Bengali residents, except in cases of unusual merit, are not 


“entitled to any scholarships other than those which may not be taken up by 


natives of the province." 

In 1879 the D. P. I. observed: "The proportion of Behari students is 
increasing year by year. The schools of the Patna and Bhagalpore divisions 
contributed 34 students to the first year class, including 9 from the Patna 


. Collegiate school ; the schools of Lower Bengal contributed 5 only’ (76). In 


1880 he noted: “The proportion of Beharis to others continues to increase. 
Of the new first year class all but six came from Behar Schools" (77) -In 1881, 
we read that “the proportion of Bihar Hindus has increased while that of Behari 
Mussulmans and of Bengalis has declined'' (78). 

(c) Quality of students: Another question which was a matter of deep 
concern to the authorities was the quality of the students, and the result of 
university examinations,—a question connected with the composition of the 
classes. In 1875-76, Principal, Mr. McCrindle described the F.A. classes ‘‘as 
being composed of only unpromising material.” The D. P. I. observed: 
“The character of a class is largely determined by the ability of the stipend 
holders, and in the Patna College many of these passed the entrance examina- 
tion in the third grade. So far from there being any keen competition in 
Behar as in Bengal for junior scholarships, it frequently happens that the 
number of passed candidates is not large enough to take up all that are allotted 

(76) D. P. I'a reports, 1876-77, pp. 59-60; 1878-79, p. 26. 


(77) D. P. 1s report, 1879-80, pp. 22-23. 
(78) D. P Is report, 1880-81, pp. 22-23. 
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to the different districts of the province, consequently every boy that passes 
the examination in whatever grade is practically sure of his scholarship. The 
3rd year class is good, but contains only 4 students” (79). | 

1867-77 : “Mr. McCrindle speaks well of the quality of the students in 
all the classes except that of the 2nd year but the small number of students 
in B.A. class is much to be regretted. That there are only 5 students in 4th 
year is due to the heavy failure of the students at.the First Arts examination 
cf December 1875. At the examination of 1876 also the college was not very 
successful; and of those who passed, nearly one-half joined other colleges, 
thus seriously reducing the number of those who should have formed the 
present 3rd year class. It may also be noticed that the number of students 
of the 2nd year class is not nearly as great as might have been expected from 
the strength of the previous first year class, and from the numerous rejections 
at the First Arts examination of December last” (p. 59). 


4. EXAMINATIONS. 


The University results during the first decade of the establishment of the 
college was fairly satisfactory. At the first F.À. examination held in Behar 
(December 1864), 5 students appeared from the Patna College, of whom 4 passed 
in the 2nd division. The filth one was expelled on the third day by Prof. Rogers 
for adopting unfair means. Among the successful candidates, Mahomed 
Yusoof secured the Nawab Nazim's scholarship of Rs. 24 a month (80). 
Next year 9 (out of 13) appeared from the Patna College m F.A. Examination, 
and 4 passed (81). In December, 1866, 8 students were sent up (out of 9) 
for the F.A. and 4 passed, 3 in the 2nd division and | in the 3rd. Out of 
3 senior scholarships of the 2nd grade, awarded to this circle, 2 were secured 
by Shama Charan Banerjee and Okhoy Coomar Chatterjee. At that time the 
Patna College students held 16 University Scholarships (82). The resulta of 
the next year were "satisfactory and altogether very encouraging’. Out of 
a class of ten, 8 appeared at the F.À. and 7 passed, one in Ist division, 3 
in 2nd division and 3 in 3rd division. In December, 1869, 13 out of 19 were 
sent up for F.A., but only 5 passed, | in Ist division (Romon Chandra Nundi), 
2 in 2nd division (Chandra Narayan Gupta and Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhyaya, 
both securing scholarships of 3rd grade) and 2 in 3rd division (Raj Narayan 
Gupta and Bhutnath) The failures were six in English, 4 in Sanskrit, and 6 
in Mathematics. Two of the candidates failed in I subject only. ‘‘This 
untoward result was not altogether unanticipated, as the class from the outset 
was generally backward both in English and Mathematics and did not shew 
to much advantage at the first examination” (83). 


(79) D. P. I's report, 1875-76, pp. 69-70. 

(80 R. P. L, 1864-5. "Having copied some of his answers from scrap of paper, which. 
he had with him, containing notes”. 

(81) R. P. 1., 1865-66. 

(82) 1 senior scholarship of Ist grade; 3 ditto of 2nd grade; | junior scholadship of Ist 
grade, 2 ditto of 2nd grade and 9 ditto of 3rd grade. R. P. I., 1866-7. 

(83) R. P. 1, 1869-70. 
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The holding of the first B.A. examination in Bihar in 1868 may truly be 
"regarded as marking an era in the progress of the college”, and the success 
the first alumni of the college met with was all the more appreciated. All 
the six students of the 4th year class appeared ; two students passed in Ist 
division, Kailas Chandra Banerjee (with distinction) and Sib Chandra 
Banerjee, standing sixth and thirteenth respectively in order of merit. Umes 
Chandra Ghosh passed in 3rd divison. Of the other three, Dvarka Nath 
Bhattacharya could not sit in the last two days of examination, on account 
of illness ; he passed in all the previous papers and would have come out 
creditably, as he was on a par with the Ist division boys. The two others 
failed in English and one of them in Mathematics also (84). In December, 
1869, 3 passed B.A. out of 6, Jadunath Sahay in Ist division and Akhay Kumar 
Chatterjee and Syama Charan Banerjee in 3rd division. The failures were in 
Mathematics, Sanskrit and optional subjects (85). 

Broadly speaking, during 1867-74 (8 years) 87 out of 174 passed F.A. 
(50 per cent.) and in 1868.75 (8 years) 35 out of 65 passed B.A. (more than 
50 per cent.) But the university results during the years following 1875 were 
discouraging. Out of 327 students sent up for F.A. during 1873-81, only 
113 passed (34.5 per cent.) with only 6 in the first division. Out of 85 students 
appearing at B.A. during 1874-'8! only 33 passed, the number of Ist division 
students being comparatively larger than in [.A. The results of 1875-76 were 
"most unsatisfactory, both for LA. and B. A. While the B.A. results were 
"much below the Principal's expectation” in 1877-78, and the L.A. result next 
year was very different from what the Professors and the Principal anticipated, 
as the class was considered an exceptionally good one”. Three cases of using 
unfair means were reported in F.A. examination in these years (1874-75, | ; 
1876-77, 2). 

Many of the failures were in’ individual subjects like English, Second 
Language (chiefly Arabic and Persian), History, Mathematics and others. In 
1877-78 the Principal ascribed the discouraging result to the presence of a 
large number of out students. In B.A. the largest numbers of failures were in 
Science and English. Thus in 1875-76, the Principal ascribed the failure to 
"the character of the B Course into which very little English reading enters" ; 
the D. P. L, however, was not inclined to emphasize this reason and believed 
that the failure was due to the "general inferiority of the students of the year”. 
At the same time he admitted that ‘‘the severity of science test (the B course) 
for candidates of moderate ability” was manifest. In 1876-77, however, the 
failure in B.A. was largely in English. The D. P. I. observed: “Mr. McCrindle 
states that he was not surprised at the general failures in English. Notwith- 
standing constant practice in composition the acquaintance of the Behar 





(84) R. P. L, 1867-68. In 1866, B.A. candidates appeared from 5 colleges— Presidency, 
Free Church Institution, Doveton, Calcutta, Dacca; in 1867 from La Martinere, Calcutta, 
Hoogly, Krishnagar, Berhampur; in 1868, the General Assembly Institute, Calcutta, and the 
Patna College and in 1869 the Sanskrit, the Cathedral, the Bishops’ and St. Xaviers’ Colleges. 
Annals, 1867-68, pp. 437.8. . 

(85) Senior Scholarship (Ist grade 2; 2nd grade 4); Juniot (2nd grade 7, 3rd grade 19). 
The amount drawn under stipends was Rs. 4,184-12-7 (lbid) ° ` 
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“students with the grammar and idioms of the English language was of a 
precarious kind throughout. There is no doubt that Beharis, who seldom 
speak English in their own house, stand at a disadvantage in this subject 
compared with Bengalis. Of the 5 that passed the B.A. examination only. 
two were natives of Behar.” 

There was, however, one point of encouragement during the period under 
review. The best successes of the college were obtained in the years of worst 
failures. In 1876-77, Digambar Chatterjea "gained for his college and for 
himself the distinction of passing at the head of the list” at the F.A. examina- 
tion. He maintained his reputation by standing first in the University at 
the B.A. examination in 1879-80. He was awarded two scholarships tenable in 
the Presidency College, where he studied for M.A. This was ‘‘the first time” 
the Patna College gained this distinction". In 1880-8], one teacher of the 
collegiate school passed the F.A. examination, while in 1874-75, Siv Saran Lal 
who went up to this examination as a teacher was claimed as “a passed 
candidate from this college," as he had left it only a month or two before 
completing his 2 years’ course after passing the F.A. 

Moreover, the credit of the college was fully maintained, especially in the 
highest degree examinations. The first student to take the M.A. degree 
(Honours in Arts),—it was in Mental and Moral Philosophy,—was Kailas 
Chandra Bandopadhyaya in 1869, and he passed.in Class ll. After him came 
Syama Charan Bandopadhyaya in 1871, with M.A. pass. Then, it was in 
1875, the “most unsatisfactory” year, that “the credit of the college was in 
some measure redeemed by the success of two of its graduates, Devendra Nath 
Rai and Govind Charan Mitra—at the Honour Examination in M.A. in English 
literature, which they passed with distinction ; the former heading the list of 
successful candidates in that subject and the latter gaining the 3rd place. It 
may be noted that Govind Charan is -the first Bihari from this college who has 
taken the M.A. degree". In 1881, Purnendu Narayan Sinha passed the M.A. 


examination (Honours in Arts) in Natural and Physical Science in second class. 


5. COURSES OF STUDY. 


The courses of study in the Patna Collegiate School were graduated to 
range from A. B. C. to the Entrance examination, similar to what was pres- 
cribed in the Calcutta Madrassa during Mr. Rogers’ headmastership of the 
latter institution. The school was affliated in F.A. in August 1862, and the 
courses of study were framed to meet the requirements of the F.A. examination 
of the Calcutta University, in Science, History, English, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Hindi and Bengali (86), Sanskrit being added in 1865-66 (87). But from 1865, . 
instruction was given up to B.A. (88), in the above subjects (89). Before 1882, 
the regulations required candidates for the B.A. degree to take up either the 
A or Literary Course or the B or Scientific Course. The former included 


(86) R. P. 1., 1862-3; 1864-5, pp. 538; C, U, Calendar, 1864-5, 194, 
(87) C. U. Calendar, 1865-66, 201, 

(88) Ibid., 1866-67, 199. 

(89) Ibid, 1868-69, 137, 
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(D English, (IT A classical language, (HD Mixed Mathematics, (IV) & (V) Two 
of the following: (a) Philosophy, (b) History, (c) An advanced course of Pure 
Mathematics, and the latter included (I) English, (I) Mixed Mathematics, 
(HI) Inorganic Chemistry, (IV) Physical Geography, (V) One of the following: 
(a) Physics, (b) Zoology, (c) Botany, (d) Geology (90). The Presidency College 
was the only college fully equipped for teaching both courses. All other 
colleges taught the Science Course only (91). The A course was not taken up 
in the Patna College, and of the alternative B course, the only combination 
which the college was able to teach (1874-5) embraced Chemisty; Physical 
Geography, Botany and General Physiology (92). 

By 1874-5, the study of History, Philosophy and Oriental languages was 
confined to the F.A. classes (93). About that time no first year student took 
up psychology but all chose the alternative course, i.e., Chemistry, because 
it .was compulsory (in practice) and must of necessity be taken up in 
the 3rd year. But Principal McCrindle arranged for a course of lectures on 
Elementary Psychology to the first year students as a preparation to their taking 
up Logic, a compulsory subject in F.A., because he was convinced "that it 
would be a serious defect in a system of education aiming to be liberal, if it did 
not embrace some knowledge of at least the leading principles and facts of 
psychology” (94). 

One point of consideration of the educational authorities during the period 
under review was the cultivation of classical studies by the students. As a 
result of the new regulations of 1864 of the Calcutta University, which replaced 
the vernacular languages of Bengal by the classical languages of the East in 
the University examinations, it became necessary to provide efficient instruction 
in Sanskrit in the colleges for general education. So an Assistant Professor 
was added to the staff of the Patna College to superintend the Sanskrit studies, 
forming a part of the college course (95). In 1865-66, there were 34 students 
of Arabic and 72 of Sanskrit in the institution, of whom 4 and 13 respectively 
belonged to the college department. 272 students studied Persian. There were 
"well attended classes for Urdu, Hindi and Bengali" (96). In 1867-68, "the 
classical language in chief favour” in the colleges was Sanskrit, read by 31 
students, while Arabic was read by 9 only. Thrée students read Bengali (97). 
In 1860-70, the relative proportion of students ERE Sanskrit (44) and those 
reading Aratic (2l) did not change (98). 


(90) Report of Indian Education Commission, 1882, 270 f; Review of Education in India, 
[886, by Croft, p. 28. 

(91) It is difficult to agree with the statement that of the 11 colleges then existing, only 7 
taught the full course for the B.A. degree :—Presidency, Hoogly, Dacca, Patna, Rajshahi, 
Krishnagar and Cuttack. Report on Administration of Bengal, 1879-80; pp. 481 & 483. 

(92) D. P. Ea Report, 1874-75, p. 77. 

(93) Ibid. 

(94) 1873-74, p. 51 (Ist year—14 Sanskrit; 5 Arabic; 3 Persian; 2nd year—19 Chemistry; 
22 Psychology; 25 Sanskrit; B Arabic; 6 Persian; | Latin). 

(95) Report on Education, 1864-65, in Annals, March, 1866, Pt. 1, Vol. X, p. 64. 

(96) R. P. 1., 1865-66, p. 517. 

(97) R. P. 1., 1867-68, p. 603, 

(98) R. P. 1., 1869-70. 
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There was a system of Annual Examinations, which seemed to have 
worked well. As it was considered more convenient to hold the examination 
about the same time as the University examinations, it was postponed to 
December, 1862. The ‘new scheme’ thus had ‘sufficient time to work and 
develop itself’, especially as the arrangement of the classes was often disturbed 
by appointment of new masters and influx of scholars (99). Next year, the 
annual examinations began a week before the Entrance and lasted for several 
days. It was conducted by Dr. Fallon, Inspector of Schools, Mr. Macnaughten, 
Jt. Magistrate, and Dr. J. Sutherland, Secretary to the Local Committee, with 
the assistance of the Rev. J. Spear, the Station Chaplain and Mr. Worsley, 
Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Rogers, the Professor-in-Charge, and Mr. Behrendt, 
the headmaster "also took a part in the examination". All classes except 2nd 
and 5th classes of the school department, ‘“‘acquitted themselves satisfactorily 
and in some cases even creditably’’ (100). The annual examinations in 1864, 
held before and after the University examinations, were conducted mainly by 
the college officers, with the assistance of some members of the Local Com- 
mittee. The Ist year college students satisfied their examiner, in English 
History, Mr. Ainslie. Mr. Larminie, the examiner in Mathematics, observed : 
"This is a very good class indeed in Mathematics and Í am especially pleased 
with the appearance they present of understanding their work, as the natives 
seem to depend more upon their memory than their reasoning powers’. Dr. J. 
Sutherland, who examined them in English Literature, also spoke highly of 
their preparation and careful teaching ([01). Next year, during the annual 
examinations of the school and the college held at the end of the academic 
year in December, 1865, the teaching staff was assisted, in conducting oral 
and written tests, by Mr. Larminie of the Civil Service, the Rev. Lethbridge 
and Rev. Moore (102). The results in Ist year college class and in collegiate 
school were satisfactory. ‘A marked improvement" was shown considering 
that that was “only the 3rd year since the establishment of the college and 
the 4th of the collegiate school." The general conduct of the students was 
also very good (103). 

The scholarship holders in the Ist and 3rd year college classes were per- 
mitted to retain their scholarships only when they satisfied the authorities by 
their results in the annual examination, as we know from the report of the 
Principal, McCrindle about the annual examinations held at the close of the 
year 1867 (104). Similarly during 1869-70, 3 stipendiaries of Ist year had to 
forfeit their stipends for their "very poor papers” in the Annual ; but one boy 
had his scholarship restored by representing that "bad health at and before 
the time of his examination had been the cause of his failure” (105). To make 
amends for a large number of failures at the B.A. examination (1876-77) in 


(99) R. P. L, 1862-3. 

(100) R. P. I., 1863-4. 

(101) R. P. L, 1864.5. 

(102) R. P 1., 1865-66. 

(103) Ibid. 

(104) R. P. 1., 1867-68; R. P 1, 1873-74, p. 51; 1880-81, p 23. 
(105) R. P. 1, 1869-70. : 
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English, Principal McCrindle extended the practice of composition in the college 
classes and introduced a system of weekly exercises in translation and weekly 
recitations from memory in prose and verse, for developing "habits of readiness 
and accuracy in expression'' (106). 


6. FINANCE, ENDOWMENTS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES. 


According to the decision of the Local Committee, dated the 5th May, 1862, 
a uniform rate of schooling fee, viz., | rupee a month throughout the school 
department was adopted, payable by all new scholars from that date and 
by old scholars from “Ist of next August. The measure was expected to 
cause at first a reduction in the number of students, especially as the poor 
students would leave, but the Secretary hoped that "those that remain will 
be of the class by whom education is better appreciated," and that after some 
time the numbers would again rise (107). The receipts from schooling fees 
and fines steadily increased year by year. [1864—Rs. 3,614-12-9 ; from May, 
[864—A pril, 1865 Rs. 5,121-9-7, (exclusive of Rs. 192 paid by law students) (108); 
1866—Rs. 6,476-1-3 (exclusive of Rs. 300, paid by law studente)] (109). 

The total amount of fee receipts from May 1866—31st March, 1867 was 
Hs. 995-8-0 as compared to Rs. 830-8-0 of May, 1865—April, 1866. There 
was slight reduction in the cost of each pupil (110). In April 1867—March 1868, 
the fee receipts amounted to Rs. 1,417 (showing an average monthly increase 
of Rs. 27-10-10). The total monthly cost of educating each student was 
Rs. 64-10-2, and the cost of government Rs. 61-6-5 (an increase of Rs. 11-6-7 
over previous year). The main cause of this increase in expenditure was the 
* filling. up of Principals post, but there were minor causes also (111). (1868-69 — 
Rs. 2,303-8-0 ; 1869-70—Rs. 3,757-0-0). The total cost of educating each 
student in 1869-70 was-Rs. 37-1-8, and the cost to government was Rs. 32-2-6 
(against Rs. 49-0-| in 1868-69). 

In 1865-66, the tuition fee in the college was Rs. 3/8 a month ; and in 
the collegiate school, a graduated scale of fees was adopted, varying from 
one rupee in the lower class to Rs. 2-8-0 in the highest (112). Later on there 
was an admission fee of Rs. 5, and a monthly tuition fee of Rs. 5 in the 
General Department, and of Rs. 7 in the Law Department (113). The tuition 
fee was raised to Rs. 6 in the General Department with effect from the 
beginning of the session of 1876-77. ` 

Prizes, consisting of medals and books, were distributed on the last work- 


(106) D. P. I'a report, 1876-77, p..69. d 

(107) R. P. I., 1862-3. 

(108) R. P. I., 1864-65; 1865-66 (monthly average of Rs. 540). 

(109) R. P. L, 1866-67, p. 561. 

(110) R. P. I., 1866-67, p. 561. 

(11) R. P. I., 1867-68, 603f; 1869-70, p 362f. 

(112) R. P. I., 1865-66 Except the 10 vernacular scholarshipholders (receiving a stipend 


of Rs. 4 a month), all the pupils paid for their education. lbid. 
(113) C. U. Calendar, 1876-77, 199. 
(114) And not from 1879-80, as noted in C. U. C. of that year, 131. 
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ing day before the X-mas vacation (115). Two silver medals worth Rs. 50/- 
offered by Mr. Ainslie, were awarded in 1864-5 for proficiency in History, 
to Koylas Chunder Banerjee of Ist year ‘college class, and to Girija Bhusan 
Mookerjee of the Ist class in the school. Babu Rameshwar Ahwusthee, the ' 
local sub-assistant surgeon, offered a gold medal, worth Rs. 100/-, for the 
best student in the college according to University examination ; and it was 
secured by Mahomed Yusoof in 1864-5 and Shib Chunder Banerjee in 1865-66, 
for standing first in the F.A. among the Patna College boys in their respective 
years. The Secretary of the Local Committee. hoped that "this praiseworthy 
liberality will find imitators among the native community of this place" (116). 
At the close of the-session 1865-66, Anislie offered a prize worth Rs. 25 in the 
college and another of the same value in the school department. In 1866-67 
the Ist prize (Rs. 25 in books) was secured by Shib Chunder Banerjee of 3rd 
year class. Again, in 1865-6, "with a view to encouraging education among his 
countrymen’, Babu Hurro Bhullub Narain Singh, Zamindar of Sonebursa in 
the district of Bhagalpur, offered to give annually 2 gold medals worth Rs. 100 
each, to be given one for proficiency in History and Geography, and another 
in Mathematics. In accordance with the decision to offer them to the 2nd 
year students who secured highest marks in those subjects in F.À. examination, 
they were given to Shama Charan Banerjee who passed highest in them. In 
1867-68, Sayyid Wilayat Ali Khan, ‘a good and liberal student of the college’, 
on learning that candidates were for the first time to appear at the B.A. 
offered to present to the best student in B.A. a prize of books worth Rs. 100, 
and it was won by Kailas Chandra Bandopadhyaya. In 1869-70, Babu 
Gangadhar Ghosh presented a silver medal of the value of Rs. 25, to be 
awarded to the entrance candidate who scored the highest marks in English. 
This was gained by Prayag Nath (117). In the same year, Babu Harballabh 
Narayan Singh, Zamindar of Sonebursa (Bhagalpur) showed great liberality to 
the college, by presenting 5 per cent. promissory notes for Hs. 5,000, the 
interest of which was to be utilised for paying a scholarship of Rs. 10 a month, 
tenable for 2 years in the college. The holder of it "must be a boy belonging 
by birth and parentage to the province of Behar” and must pass the Entrance 
from the Bhagalpur Zila School ; and the selection was placed in the hands 
of the D. P. I. The balance of interest was to be spent for purchasing books 
for prizes to be awarded to the boys of the collegiate school. We read: 
“The liberal donor in common with many native gentlemen of Behar, feels 
` that the present generation of the youth of the province are, in the race for 
distinction in government schools, somewhat at a disadvantage with their 
companions, who are Bengalis, owing to the friends of the latter being educated 
men, who are able to see that their children avail themselves to the utmost 
of the advantages at their disposal ; and his object in founding these scholar- 
ships, is sensibly to increase the number of Hindustanis, who will have had a 
university education, without which the difficulty of obtaining public appoint- 


(115) R. P. I, 1865-66; 1866-67; 1867-68. 
(116) R. P. I., Ibid. 
(117) R. P. L, 1869-70. 
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ments of the higher class is increasing (118). The Pearson Scholarship of 
Rs. 10 a month, tenable for 2 years, was available only for students from 
Muzzaffarpur Zila School (119). 


7. LIBRARY. 


The Patna College Library succeeded to the inheritance of the Patna 
School (120) being replenished in 1862-3 by books (including a few standard 
works), belonging to the Patna (High) School, and deposited in the Com- 
missioner's office after its abolition (121). 146 volumes were added next 
year (122) and 130 volumes of standard works in 1864-65. The grant of Rs. 500 
'sanctioned for law books in April, 1864, and that of Rs. 400 (March 1865) for 
Arabic and Sanskrit books were drawn but not laid out till April, 1865 (123). 
The D. P. I.’s grant of Rs. 1,500 on the application of the Professor-in-Charge, 
Mr. McCrindle, in 1865 was expected to be of 'uncuestionable benefit to the 
institution’. It was proposed to spend Rs. 1,000 on the purchase of philosophi- 
cal instruments, necessary for illustrating scientific books in undergraduate 
classes and the balance on comparatively more important and interesting works, 
recently printed, on Philosophy, Science, History and General Literature ; 
while the ordinary grant of Rs. 50 a month was spent, partly on purchasing 
works of this class, and partly also in providing a more adequate supply of 
oriental works (124). 

The value of this growing library was appreciated both by the teachers and 
the students. who made good use of it (125). By 1866 there were altogether 
1200 different works, contained in about 4000 volumes. Besides many interest- 
ing but unclassifiable works there was a very fair supply of the best historical 
works, good editions of writings of the English poets, a fair number of valuable 
works of reference, but their supply was ''not quite adequate” to the needs 
of the college. Advanced philosophical or scientific works were very "scanty''. 
A rough analysis of the books was as follows: Reference 1]0 works ; History 
and Travels 120; General Literature, 150; Science 330; Philosophy 25; 
Miscellaneous including fiction 450. In 1866-67, the D. P. I. made an extra 
. grant of Rs. 500, and half of it was earmarked for purchase of some urgently 


(118) R. P. L, 1869.70. Were there 2 scholarships of Rs. 10 each: See C. U. C, 
1876-77, p. 111. : 

. (19) C. U. C., p. 119. Later on either Bhagalpur High School or Monghyr Zila School 
(1884-5). 

(120) Number of books in library of the:Patna School on Ist January, 1845—247; 
1846—77 ; 1847—1154 (R. P. 1., 1847-48, App. 4). The library of the Patna High School was 
described to be in good order in 1856.57 (p. 427) After the abolition of the High School 
in 1858, some of its books were added to the library of the City Branch School, but it ‘was 
kept in a very irregular manner’. It was systematised by Headmaster, Mr. E. B. Godfrey, 
and all duplicate and triplicate copies of the same work, were, at the Inspector's suggestion 
put aside for sale at reduced prices. (R. P. 1., 1858-59, p. 136). 

(121) R. P. 1., 1862.3, p. 284. 

(122) R. P. 1., 1863-4, p. 465. 

(123) R. P. L, 1864-65, p. 541. 

(124) R. P. 1, 1865-66, p. 521. 

(125) R. P. 1., 1866.67, p. 565; R. P. L, 1867-68; R. P. L, 1869-70. 
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needed books, the other half for additional instruments to illustrate lectures (126), 
Out of 297 books added next year to the library, 14 valuable works in Arabic 
and Persian were presented by Sayyid Willayat Ali Khan (127). In 1869-70, 
the library was increased by the addition of 377 volumes in literature and 
science. Books were on the whole 'in excellent condition” (128). Inspite of 
these additions, the library remained deficient in Scientific works and oriental 
literature. In 1875-6, we read of a "Bengali Librarian". During 1876-77, one 
hundred volumes were added to the library, but it was ‘‘still deficient in 
scientifc works and oriental literature'' (129). 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


During 1863-4, a few scientific instruments and apparatus were received 
from England,—viz. an Everests’ 6" theodolite, with tripod and Gunter's chain, 
a Smith and Beck's students’ microscope, models of the mechanical powers, 
etc. Measrs. Lepage & Co. of London could not supply in 1866-67 the scientific 
instruments, ordered last year, as some of them were out of stock and had 
to be expressly made. Probably they arrived during 1867-68, and the Professor 
of Mathematics, who examined the scientific instruments at the "request" of 
the Principal, found them in tolerable order except the microscope, which was 
"seriously defective’. All scientific instruments ordered from Europe were 
received in 1869-70 and were found to be "in very fair order”. 


8. MORAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


(a) HosTELs. 


It was during this period that the first experiment was made of opening 
a hostel for the college (in 1875) but it was a tale of frustrated hopes. To 
meet the long-felt want of a college hostel providing students coming from 
outlying stations with board and lodging at a moderate cost, Government, 
during the year 1874-75, made a grant of Rs. 200 for furniture and fittings. 
The Principal was also authorised at the beginning of the session to rent 
suitable premises. But the hostel was opened rather late on 3rd February, 1875, 
in “a large and commodious house in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
college" and with a large compound. The first Superintendent, Babu Chhoto- 
ram Tiwari, Professor of Sanskrit, supervised the boarders and “most ably 
assisted the Principal in arranging the details of the management. He tactfully 
dealt with the initial difficulties naturally confronting such a novel undertaking 
and did his utmost to make the experiment a success. The number of boarders 
soon rose from 13 to 30, (within 2 months in 1875) and a further rise was 
expected, especially as rules‘ required that scholarshipholders must join the 

(126) R. P. I., 1866-67, pp. 565.66. 

(127) R. P. L, 1867-68, p. 608. 

(128) R. P. L, 1869-70. 

(129) Report, 1876-77, p. 60. 
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hostel unless they were able to satisfy the Principal about their residence with 
some responsible relative or friend. Indeed the hostel, in the opinion of the 
Principal, "afforded many advantages to the students” viz., proximity to the 
college, good location, ample accomodation and moderate charges. 


But the high hopes entertained in 1875 wore out within a year. To some 
extent the delay in opening the hostel led many who would have joined it to 
take lodging houses elsewhere. Financially, too, the hostel did not pay its 
way. The ordinary expenditure of the hostel during February and March, 1875, 
amounted to Rs. 380-8-3, while the income from payments by boarders was 
only Rs. 236-14. This deficit was met from the advance of Rs. 500, made by 
the Government on the opening of the institution, and repayable from the 
surplus income of the whole year. Next year also there was a slight deficit. 
The total income, including Rs. 342-3-9, the balance of government grant of 
Rs. 500/-, amounted to Rs. 1,503-13-4; the expenditure was Rs. 1,545.11-2. 
In 1876-77, the fee income amounted to Rs. 676, the Government subsidy to 
Rs. 666, and the total income fell short of the expenditure by Rs. 133, a deficit 
to be made good from surplus scFooling fees. By 1880-81 it became clear that 
the hostel would not pay its way. 


But probably the most important reason which militated against the success 
of the hostel was the conservatism of the Biharis, which is testified to year 
after year by the reports of the Principal and the D. P. I. The Principal 
obseived (1875) : “The Beharis hold back, partly from distrust of anything like 
innovation, and partly from caste prejudices and scruples about eating. I have 
endeavoured to obviate all reasonable objections, and trust the hesitation on 
the part of the Biharis will soon be overcome”. But that was not to be. Next 
year the D. P. I. observed: '"Behari students show a strange reluctance to 
join the hostel, either because Muhammadans are admitted or by reason of 
the preponderance of Bengalis’, and again, the appointment of “the Bengali 


' librarian” (1875-6) in place of "the Sanskrit Professor" was "not likely to 


attract more natives of Behar to the hostel". "Not a single Hindu of Behar 
(1876-77) consented to live in the hostel . . . apparently afraid of some viola- 
tion of their traditional customs. “The Biharis as a class, object to reside 


in the hostel, as they will not live under the same roof with even their co- 
religionists if they come from Bengal” (1878-79). The hostel was a cosmopolitan 
one, consisting of Hindus and Muhammadans, but even up to the end of the 
period 'the Hindus of Behar” held aloof. Of the 30 boarders at the end of 
April 1875, only | was a Bihari, 22 were Bengalis and 7 Muhammadans. In 
1875-6, out of 38 members all but four were Bengalis. In 1876-77 the average 
number of boarders was 31, and of 36, 28 were Bengalis and 8 Muhammadans. 
In (878-79, 7 out of 34 were Muhammadans. Next year, out of 32 boarders 
3 were Muhammadans, 29 Hindus and in 1880-81] out of 27 boarders, 26 were 
Bengalis and | Muhammadan. 


(b) PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION 


In the beginning, Gymnastics was not very popular with the students. As 
none of the students of the late Civil Service class attended the Gymnastic 
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class, attendance waà made compulsory for civil service students in 1873-7: 
The result was that in the next year the classes were better attended 
especially by the school boys and "the prejudice against gymnastic 
beginning to give way , wrote the Principal exultingly. Four best gy 
competed at the Belvedere tournament in 1874-5, though none secure 
prize (131). During 1876-77, the gymnastic glass was "carried on with mc 
success at a cost of Rs. 223 (132). By 1878-79, ihe gymnastic classes 
to be "well attended", and the Beharis were ‘‘at last beginning t 


them'' (133). 


9. CONNECTED INSTITUTIONS. 


Broadly speaking, the Patna College may be described as the mol 
colleges at Patna, —certainly of the Law, Science and the Engineering Cc 
and to a large extent of the Training College too. Even the Prince of 
Medical College, growing out of the Temple Medical School, may trace 
connection with the Patna College in the sense that it was proposed tl 
Medical School would share the Laboratories of the Patna College, | 


the plan was not carried out. 


(a) Law. 


Soon after the foundation of the'Patna College, an important de 
ment took place, which may be regarded as the origin of the moder 
College of Patna. This was the institution of a Law Lectureship (| 
May, 1864, at the College in order "to make efficient provision in the c 
districts for the systematic instruction of candidates for Pleaderships 
superlor grades, and of those students who might desire to obtain deg 
Law” (135). 

Babu Nobin Chunder Dey, B.A., B.L. was thus appointed and 
class was formed in June. Notice was sent to all the public offices in 
Bankipur, and to the surrounding Zila Schools, through the Inspector of S. 
Nine students, on an average, attended the class (June 1864——April, 
paying a monthly fee of Rs. 2 each and their progress was reported 
satisfactory (136). On 30th April, 1866 there were 20 Law students, 10 
from college department, the rest being outsiders. During 1865-66, ]. 
were delivered on the Revenue Regulations, Hindu Law, Law of Co 


(130) Report, 1873-74, 52. 

(131) Report, 1874-5, 78. 

(132) Report, 1876-77. 

(133) Report, 1878-79. 

(134) P. C. Magazine, 1938, p. 37. 

(135) Annals, March 1865, Part I, Vol. IX, p. 24. -There were 297 students in all 
Law classes attached to six colleges (Presidency, Hoogly, Dacca, Krishnagar, Berhamy 
Patna), the fees varied from Rs. 2—Rs. 5 a month. Annals, September 1866, Part IH, 
338. Ref. to Patna Law College in Report. D. P. L, 1902-03, p 13. The Law Dep 
of May, 1864 was closed in July, 1908. P. U. Calendar, 1918.19. 

(136) A course of lectures embracing Jurisprudence, the Indian Penal and Crimi: 
cedure Codes and Hindu Law were delivered. R. P. L, 1864-65, p. 538 f; R. P. I, 
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etc. (137). By 1867 the law department became "nearly self-supporting’ and 
its progress "reflected much credit on the lecturer Babu Nobin Chunder Dey”. 
In 1867-68 the success of the law class was ' most marked and encouraging `. 
‘The number of students increased from 38 on 31st March, 1867 to 57 in 1868 ; 
but it fell down to 46 in 1870. Of these the Patna College supplied a large 
proportion: |7 out of 38 in 1866.67, (21 outsiders). The increase was "the 
more gratifying” inspite of the raising of the monthly fee from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 
(1866-67). The fee receipts increased from Rs. 300 in 1865-66 to Rs, 948 
in 1866-67 (lI months). In 1867-68, the fee income was Rs. 2,540 and the 
expenditure Rs. 2,434.10-1l, the balance being Rs. !05-5-1. The monthly cost 
of educating each pupil was Rs. 5, to the Government nothing. In 1869-70, 
the fee income was Rs. 2,550 and the expenditure Rs. 2,400, showing a profit 
to government of Rs. 150. 

A course of Law studies was laid down in D. P. I.’s letter dated 23rd 
(3rd) July, 1866. In 1866-67, lectures were delivered on Personal Rights and 
Status and on Criminal Law in the primary class ; while in the Secondary class, 
the Ist year students heard a course on Criminal Law and the 2nd year students 
a course on Criminal Procedure and the Law of Evidence. In 1869-70 the 
scheme of lectures was as follows: Provision was made for 6 lectures a week 
on 3 different subjects. The Pleadership and the University Law examinees 
attended simultaneously lectures in 2 common subjects (according to D. P. I.'s 
programme of July, 1866), the lectures in the 3rd subject were attended exclu- 
sively by B.L. and L.L. candidates. | 

- The results of the examinations were also satisfactory. In 1866-67, Brijo 


‘Mohun Pursaud, studying for more than two years, passed the Pleadership 


examination of the higher grade. It was expected that at the end of the 
session, 2 students would be able to go up for the B.L. and one for the L.L. 
examinations and that 5 or 6 students for the Pleadership Examination of the 
higher grade. As McCrindle wrote that year ‘‘altogether the success this 
Department has met with in so short a time is very gratifying’. During 1867-68, 
there was cent per cent success (2 in B.L. and 3 in P.L.) Muhammad Yusuf 
and Denes (? Dhanesh) Chunder Ray passed the B.L. examination with credit 
(3rd in first and 3rd in second division respectively). Khuda Baksh Khan and 
Radha Ballabh passed the Pleadership examination in the senior grade, and 
another passed in the junior grade. 

In 1869-70, Principal McCrindle wrote "The continued success of the 
students at the University Law examinations is gratifying’. All the 4 candi- 
dates were successful, 3 in B.L., | in L.L. (Licence in Law). Of the former, 
Kailas Chandra Banerji passed in {st division, and Navin Chandra Banerji and 
Nilmadhav Ray in 2nd division. In 1869 3 passed the Pleadership examination 


` in senior grade, and 2 in the junior grade. In 1870, 5 appeared. 


(b) Crvit SERVICE CLASSES. 


The -energetic interference of Sir George Campbell, the Lt. Governor of 
Bengal, left its mark on the educational system of the province in those 
(137) R. P. 1, 1865-66. 
I] 


Gays (120). Ane rerorm or the Subordinate Civil Service was one of his 
favourite schemes. He wanted to have a trained batch of men for the lower 
executive service, after holding a competitive examination. Thus came the 


establishment of Civil Service Classes in Patna College in 1872 or 1873 (139), 


The curriculum was "admirable, if slightly too ambitious", comprising 
English, Mathematics, the Vernacular, Engineering and Surveying, Drawing, 
Botany, Practical Chemistry and Physical Scierice, the Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes, Jurisprudence and the Executive Service Rules, Riding, 
Gymnastics and Swimming (140). 

Admission to the Civil Service Department was restricted to candidates 
who had passed the entrance examination. On Ist April, 1873, there were 
only 7 students. The course of study embraced, besides special subjects like 
surveying, law etc., all the subjects of F.A. except logic and a second language. 
So, it would appear that, “by taking up these 2 subjects, Civil Service students 
may quimy themselves for the First Arts examination, as well as for the Civil 
Service examination, and this double course has accordingly been taken by 
the present Civil Service Class '. 


~ 


(c) SURVEY CLass. 


The result of the Civil Service Examination of 1873 was very favourable 
to the Patna College students’; and consequently, "numerous additions" to 


the Survey Class took place. On 31st March (1874), the number on the rolls 


of this.class was 130, and throughout the year the monthly average number 


was 110, with an average daily attendance of 46. The irregularity in attendance 
was due to the fact that “the members of the class were nearly all engaged 
in Government or private employment'. The class was broken up after the 
Native Civil Service Examination began and of the 43 members appearing in 
the examination only 6 belonged to the Patna College. 


The majority of the students of Survey Class had to be taught in Urdu. 
The publication of the Urdu translation of the "Notes on Engineering" (by 
end of January, 1874) by the Survey teacher and the almost simultaneous Urdu 
translation of Mr. Scott's "Notes on Surveying" considerably helped the can- 
didates for the examination. “The English portion of the class" dwindled 
away -due to failure to procure horsemanship certificates, and a panic caused 
by the fall from horse and death of one candidate. The best students could 
not therefore go up to the examination. "The Urdu students were irregular in 
attendance, and most of them (especially the Muhammadans) were deficient 
in Mathematics, and the result of their examination cannot but be bad." 


~ 


Dr. Simpson and Mr. Rogers lectured in Chemistry and Botany respectively 
to the Civil Service Students, the Government not incurring any extra cost. 


(138) See Zachariah, 84ff; Buckland. 

(139) In Hooghly College they were started in August, 1872, Zachariah, 87. 

(140) Ibid. The object of including Botany was "to direct the attention of the future 
members of the Subordinate Executive Service to the importance of developing the vegetable 
resources of India" 


t 
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-The Law Lecturer opened his Civil Service Class (1873-74) with only 4 
students. By June, the success of the class in the preceding examination, 
and the encouragement given to the successful students in providing them, one 
and all, with good appointments,- accounted for a rush of students into the 
Civil Service Classes till the number in the Law Class came up at one time to 
88'' (42° outstudents, 28 in-students, and 18 Urdu students). This number 
practically continued till the time of preliminary test in horsemanship, which 
proved fatal, and many students, including some of the best, left the class. 


As no Civil Service student attended the gymnastic class, attendance was 
made compulsory in 1873-4. In that year the fees collected from the Surveying 
and Law Classes amounted to Rs. 2,202, and the expenditure was Rs. 4,870. 

The number of students in the Civil Service Class on 3let March (1875) 
dwindled down to 3, but it was uncertain whether any of them ever. appeared 
at the^examination". The gross expenditure on this departmá 34 Z^. 2 3| 874-75 
was Rs. 4,334, of which Rs. 106 was met by fees, and the net cost io Govern- 


ment was Rs. 4,228. The class was abolished, and the surveying teacher was 
transferred to the P.W.D. (142). : ; 


JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR. 


T 


(141) Report, 1873-74, 51-52 
(142) Report, 1874-75, 77, 
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